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PREFACE 


Tuts new series of history books consists of suffi- 
ciently long and simple passages -(carefully edited, 
modernized, and occasionally simplified), mainly 
from the histories, diaries, memoirs, and other 
writings of men who lived in the times that they 
described, and occasionally from the works of great 
historians which are based directly on _ original 
sources. The books are intended for the use of 
boys and girls in our schools ; care has therefore been 
taken to exclude all difficult documents, however 
important in themselves, and to include from the 
great historians only simple and picturesque episodes 
such as the pupils can read and enjoy for themselves. 

Every boy likes to know 
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‘what his hero actually 
said, just as he prefers the actual mineral or plant 
to any description of it’’, and this he will find in 
these books. 

The editor is fully aware of the objections to extracts 
for children ; but (1) the majority of our pupils will 
never know anything of the sources and great works 
of history unless they make their acquaintance in 
school hours; and (2) these works are too extensive 
and difficult to be read as a whole in school. There is 
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no reason nowadays why children should not use 
books ‘‘ drawn from fresh water and not from a 
muddy pool” (as Dr. Arnold said); they have too 
long been the victims of diluted and second-hand 
books, which do not satisfy that craving to get at the 
truth at first hand which is natural in most children. 

Almost every scene and description in these books is 
itself a story, ‘‘ instinct with the magic of life’. <A 
few words of introduction are prefixed to each 
passage, so that the book presents a continuous 
story, and can be used as an ordinary history 
class-book. 


Every boy—even in an elementary school—should 
have a chance of reading at first hand at least a few 
documents upon which history books are based, just 
as he should have a chance to develop original 
designs and models in the workshop; in this way 
only will he learn the lesson, valuable to him through- 
out life, that there are generally two sides to a 
question, and that the discovery of a truth requires 
the exercise of thought and judgement. 
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THE STORY OF THE rely oe 


Tue Tudor period of history opens with a great 
increase in knowledge of all kinds, and with a series of 
great discoveries of lands and oceans. When the Turks 
took Constantinople, men tried to find a new way to 
India and Cathay (China) by going west and north-west. 
Columbus found a new world (which he thought was 
Cathay) by sailing west, and many of our bravest sailors 
spent their time in trying to make a new way to the east 
by finding a north-west passage—which we now know is 
impracticable. 

A great Elizabethan writer, named Richard Hakluyt, 
compiled the Voyages and Discoveries of the English Nation, 
and it is from his pages that are taken the following 
aecounts(IT and IIT) of what share the English took in thesc 
great discoveries. Unfortunately, no good English account 
of the greatest of all geographical discoveries—the finding 
of the New World—has been handed down to us from those 
times, but an historian who lived a hundred years ago wrote 
a vivid account of the greatest of the voyages of Columbus, 
and this is here given. These stories show the great 
difficulties which those heroic sailors suffered in their frail 
boats on unknown and dangerous seas. 


I 
How A NEw Wor.tp was FounpD (AMERIC:) 


On Friday the 3rd of August, in the year 1492, 
Columbus set sail, a little before sunrise, in the 
presence of a vast crowd of spectators, who sent up 
their prayers to Heaven for the prosperous issue of 
the voyage—which they wished rather than expected. 
Columbus steered directly for the Canary Islands. 
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The rudder of the Pinta broke loose the day after 
she left the harbour, and that accident alarmed the 
crew. Even inthe short run to the Canaries, the ships 
were found to be so crazy and ill-appointed as to be 
very improper for a voyage which was expected 
to be both long and dangerous. Columbus refitted 


them, however, to the best of his power, and having 
supplied himself 


with fresh provi- 
sions, he took his 
departure from 
Gomera, one of 
themost westerly 
of the Canary 
Islands, on the 
sixth day of Sep- 
tember. 
Here the voy- 
sri age of discovery 
Ship of Columbus's time. may properly be 
said to begin; for 
Columbus, holding his course due west, left at once 
the usual track of navigation and stretched into 
unknown seas. The first day, as it was very calm, 
he made but little way; but on the second he 
lost sight of the Canaries; and many of the sailors 
began to beat their breasts and to shed tears, as if 
they were never more to behold land. Columbus 
comforted them with the assurances of success and 
the prospect of vast wealth in those wealthy regions 
whither he was conducting them. 
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This early discovery of the spirit of his followers 
taught Columbus that he must prepare to struggle 
not only with such difficulties as might be expected 
from the nature of his task, but with such as were 
likely to arise from the ignorance and fear of the 
people under his command. And he soon saw that 
the art of governing the minds of men would be as 
important for success in his discoveries as naval skill 
and undaunted courage. Happily for himself, and 
for the country by which he was employed, he joined 
to the ardent temper and inventive genius of a dis- 
coverer, virtues of another kind which are rarely 
united with them. He possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of mankind, a patient perseverance in executing 
any plan, the perfect government of his own passions, 
and the talent of keeping a hand over those of other 
men. All these qualities, which formed him for com- _ 
mand, were joined to that superior naval knowledge 
which begets confidence in times of difficulty and 
danger. 

To unskilful Spanish sailors, accustomed only to 
coasting voyages in the Mediterranean, the sea know- 
ledge of Columbus seemed immense—it was the fruit 
of thirty years’ experience, improved by a knowledge 
of all the inventions of the Portuguese. As soon as 
they put to sea, he superintended the carrying out of 
every order; and allowing himself only a few hours 
for sleep, he was at all other times upon deck. 

As his course lay through seas which had not 
formerly been visited, the sounding-lines, or instru- 
ments for observation, were always in his hands. 
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After the example of the Portuguese discoverers, he 
attended to the motion of tides and currents, watched 
the flight of birds, the appearance of fishes, of sea- 
weeds, and of everything that floated on the waves, 
and entered every occurrence with a minute exactness 
in the journal which 
he kept. 

As the length of 
the voyage could 
not fail to alarm- 
sailors used only 
to short excursions, 
Columbus tried to 
conceal from them 
the real progress 
which they made. 
With this. view, 
though they ran 
eighteen leagues on 
the second day after 
Planispherie Astrolabe for taking ob- they left Gomera, he 


servations, made by Humphrey Cole gave out that thev 
in 1574. % 


had advanced only 
fifteen, and he always tried the same trick of reckoning 
short during the voyage. 

By the 14th of September the fleet was above two 
hundred leagues to the west of the Canary Isles, at 
a greater distance from land than any Spaniard had 
been before that time. There they were struck with 
an appearance no less astonishing than new. They 
observed that the magnetic needle in their compasses 
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did not point exactly to the polar star, but varied 
towards the west, and as they went on this variation 
increased. This appearance, which is now familiar, 
filled the companions of Columbus with terror. They 
were now in a boundless and unknown ocean, nature 
itself seemed to be altered, and the only guide which 
they had left was about to fail them. 

He still continued to steer due west, nearly in the 
same latitude with the Canary Islands. 

In this course they came within the sphere of the 
trade wind, which blows always from east to west 
between the tropics and a few degrees beyond them. 
He advanced before this steady gale with such uni- 
form speed that it was seldom necessary to shift 
a sail. When about four hundred leagues to the 
west of the Canaries, he found the sea so covered 
with weeds that it resembled a meadow of vast extent, 
and in some places they were so thick as to retard 
the motion of the vessels. This strange experience 
caused new alarm and disquiet. 

The sailors imagined that they were now arrived 
at the utmost boundary of the ocean; that those 
floating weeds would stop their farther progress, and 
that they hid dangerous rocks or some large tract of 
land—which had sunk, they knew not how, in that 
place. Columbus tried to persuade them that what 
had alarmed them ought rather to have encouraged 
them, and was to be considered as a sign of approach- 
ing land. At the same time a brisk gale arose, 
and carried them forward. Several birds were seen 
hovering about the ship, and directed their flight 
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towards the west. The desponding crew resumed 
some degree of spirits, and began to entertain fresh 
hopes. 

Upon the first day of October they were, according 
to the admiral’s reckoning, seven hundred and seventy 
leagues to the west of the Canaries; but he gave 
out that they had proceeded only five hundred and 
eighty-four leagues; and fortunately for Columbus, 
neither his own pilot nor those of the other ships had 
skill sufficient to correct this error, and discover the 
deceit. They had now been above three weeks at 
sea; they had proceeded far beyond what former 
sailors had attempted or thought possible. Their 
prospect of success seemed now to be as distant as 
ever, and they again began to murmur—and the 
dissatisfaction spread at length from ship to ship. 

From secret whisperings or murmurings they pro- 
ceeded to open complaints. They said that they had 
fully done their duty in venturing so far in an unknown 
and hopeless course, and that they could incur no 
blame for refusing to follow any longer a desperate 
adventurer to certain death. They asserted that it 
was necessary to think of returning to Spain while 
their crazy vessels were still in a position to keep the 
sea; but they had fears that the attempt would 
prove vain, as the wind which had hitherto been so 
favourable to their course must render it impossible 
to sail in the opposite direction. All agreed that 
Columbus should be compelled by foree to adopt 
a measure on which their common safety depended. 
Some of the more bold proposed, as the most certain 
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and quick method for getting rid at once of him, to 
throw him into the sea, for they felt that upon their 
return to Spain the death of an unsuccessful dis- 
coverer would excite little concern. 

Columbus was fully aware of his peril. He saw 
that his crew was now ready to burst into open 
mutiny. He retained, however, perfect presence of 
mind. He wore a cheerful countenance, like a man 
satisfied with the progress he had made, and con- 
fident of success. Sometimes he did all he could 
to soothe his men. Sometimes he tried to work 
upon their ambition, or greed, by splendid descrip- 
tions of the fame and wealth which they were about 
to acquire. On other occasions he threatened them 
with vengeance from their sovereign if, by their 
dastardly behaviour, they should defeat this noble 
effort to promote the glory of God and to exalt the 
Spanish name above that of every other nation. 
Even with seditious sailors, the words of a man 
whom they had been used to reverence not only 
kept them from violent deeds, but prevailed with 
them to go on with their admiral some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the signs of approaching land 
seemed to be more certain. The birds began to 
appear in flocks, making towards the south-west. 
Columbus altered his course from due west to that 
quarter whither they pointed their flight. But they 
held on for several days in this new direction without 
any better success than formerly, and saw no object 
during thirty days but the sea and sky. So the hopes 
of his companions fell faster than they had risen ; 
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their fears revived with greater force; impatience, 
rage, and despair appeared on every face. All sense 
of discipline was lost. The officers, who had hitherto 
agreed with Columbus and supported him, now took 
part with the private men ; they assembled tumultu- 
ously on the deck, and required him instantly to tack 
about and to return to Europe. 

Columbus saw that it would be of no avail to have 
recourse to any of his former arts, which, having 
been tried so often, had lost their effect. He saw, 
too, that it was impossible to kindle any zeal for the 
success of the voyage among men in whose breasts 
fear had destroyed every generous feeling. He saw 
that it was no less vain to think of employing either 
gentle or severe measures to quell a mutiny so general 
and so violent. It was necessary on all these accounts 
to soothe passions which he could no longer command. 
He promised solemnly to his men that he would 
comply with their requests, provided they would 
accompany him and obey his command for three 
days longer. If during that time land were not dis- 
covered, he would then give up the enterprise, and 
direct his course towards Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to turn 
their faces again towards their native country, this 
plan did not appear to them unfair. Nor did Colum- 
bus hazard much in confining himself to so short 
aterm. The signs of approaching land were now so 
numerous and promising that he deemed them certain 
and sure. For some days the sounding-line reached 
the bottom, and the soil which it brought up suggested 
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that land was at no great distance. The flocks of 
birds increased, and were composed not only of sea- 
fowl, but of such land birds as could not be supposed 
to fly far from shore. 

The crew of the Pinta observed a cane floating, 
which seemed to have been newly cut, and likewise 
a piece of timber carved by hand. The sailors aboard 
the Nina took up a branch of a tree with red berries, 
perfectly fresh. The air was more mild and warm, 
and during night the wind became unequal and 
changeable. From all these symptoms Columbus 
was so confident of being near land that, on the 
evening of the 11th of October, after public prayers 
for success, he ordered the sails to be furled, and the 
ships to lie to, keeping strict watch lest they should 
be driven ashore in the night. During this interval 
of suspense and hope no man shut his eyes; all kept 
upon deck, gazing intently towards that quarter where 
they expected to discover the land which had been 
so long the object of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight Columbus, stand- 
ing on the forecastle, observed a light at a distance, 
and privately pointed it out to Pedro Guttierez, a 
page of the queen’s wardrobe. Guttierez saw it, and 
calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three 
saw it in motion, as if it were carried from place to 
place. A little after midnight the joyful sound of 
‘‘Land! Land!”’ was heard from the Pinta, which kept 
always ahead of the other ships. But every man— 
so often deceived—was now become slow of belief, 
and waited in all the anguish of uncertainty and 
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impatience for the return of day. As soon as morning 
dawned, all doubts and fears were driven away. 

From every ship an island was seen about two 
leagues to the north, whose flat and verdant fields, 
well stored with wood, and watered with many rivu- 
lets, presented the aspect of a delightful country. 
The crew of the Pinta instantly began the Te Deum, 
as a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and were joined 
by those of the other ships, with tears of joy and 
transports of congratulation. 

This office of gratitude to Heaven was followed by 
an act of justice to their commander. They threw 
themselves at the feet of Columbus, with feelings of 
self-condemnation mingled with reverence. They 
implored him to pardon their insolence, and want of 
faith and knowledge, which had created him so much 
needless disquiet. They now pronounced the man 
whom they had so lately reviled and threatened to 
be a person inspired by Heaven with wisdom and 
courage more than human—in order to carry out 
a design so far beyond the ideas of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose all their boats were 
manned and armed. They rowed towards the island 
with their colours displayed, with warlike music and 
other martial pomp. As they approached the coast, 
they saw it covered with a multitude of people; the 
attitude and gestures of these people expressed wonder 
and astonishment at the strange objects which now 
presented themselves to their view. 

Columbus was the first European who set foot in ~ 
the New Wortp which he had discovered. He onde 
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in a rich dress and with a naked sword in his hand. 
His men followed, and kneeling down, they all kissed 
the ground which they had so long desired to see. 
They next erected a crucifix, and prostrating them- 
selves before it, returned thanks to God for con- 
ducting their voyage to such a happy issue. They 
then took solemn possession of the country for the 
Crown of Castile and Leon (Spain) with all the rites 
which the Portuguese were accustomed to observe in 
acts of this kind in their new discoveries. 


II 
ENGLAND’S SHARE IN THE DISCOVERIES 


Will it not in all posterity be as great a renown — 
unto our English nation to have been the first dis- 
coverers of a sea beyond the North Cape (never cer- 
tainly known before) and of a convenient passage into 
the huge empire of Russia by the Bay of St. Nicholas 
and the river of Dwina; as for the Portugals to have 
found a sea beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and so 
consequently a passage by sea into the East Indies ; 
or for the Italians and Spaniards to have discovered 
unknown lands so many hundred leagues westward 
and south-westward of the Straits of Gibraltar? Be 
it granted that the renowned Portugal Vasco da 
Gama traversed the main ocean southward of Africa : 
did not Richard Chancellor and his mates perform 
the like northward of Europe ? Suppose that Colum- 
bus, that noble and high-spirited Genoese, found 
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unknown lands to the westward of Europe and 
Africa; did not the valiant English knight, Sir 
Hugh Willoughby ; did not the famous pilots, Stephen 
Burrough, Arthur Pet, and Charles Jackman, discover 
Nova Zembla and Vaigatz to the north of Europe 
and Asia? Howbeit, you will say, perhaps, not with 
the like golden success, 
nor with such gaining 
of colonies, nor attain- 
ing of conquests. True 
it is that our success 
hath not been corre- 
spondent unto theirs ; 
yet in this our attempt 
the uncertainty of find- 
ing was far greater, 
and the difficulty and 
danger of searching 
was no whit less. 

But had they not 
Columbus to stir them 
up, and prick them 
forward unto their western discoveries; yea, to 
be their chief helmsman and pilot? Since, there- 
fore, these two worthy nations had those bright 
lamps of jearning (I mean the most ancient and best 
philosophers and geographers) to show them. light, 
and the lodestar of experience (to wit those great 
exploits and voyages laid up in store and recorded) 
whereby to shape their course: what great attempt 
might they not presume to undertake! But, alas, 


Vasco da Gama. 
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our English nation, at the first setting forth for their 
north-eastern discovery, were either altogether desti- 
tute of such clear lights and inducements, or if they 
had any inkling at all, it was as misty as they found 
the northern seas, and so obscure and ambiguous, 
that it was meet rather to deter them, than to give 
them encouragement. 

And besides the aforesaid uncertainty, into what 
dangers and difficulties they plunged themselves I 
tremble to recount. For first they were to expose 
themselves unto the rigour of the stern and uncouth 
northern seas, and to make trial of the swelling waves 
and boisterous winds which there commonly do surge 
and blow. Then were they to sail by the ragged and 
perilous coast of Norway, to frequent the unhaunted 
shores of Finland, to double the dreadful and misty 
North Cape, to bear with Willoughby’s Land, to run 
along within view of the countries of Lapland and 
Corelia, and, as it were, to open and unlock the 
sevenfold mouth of Dwina. Moreover, in their north- 
easterly navigations upon the seas and by the coasts 
of Petzora, Nova Zembla, &c. ; and their passing and 
return through the Straits of Vaigatz, unto what 
drifts of snow and mountains of ice even in June, 
July, and August, unto what hideous whirlpools, un- 
certain currents, dark mists and fogs, and divers other 
fearful inconveniences they were subject and in danger 
of, I wish you rather to learn out of the voyages of 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, Stephen Burrough, Arthur Pet, 
and the rest.’ 


' These Hakluyt describes in his books. 
B 2 
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And here, by the way, I cannot but highly commend 
the great industry and magnanimity of the Hollanders, 
who with these few years have discovered to seventy- 
eight, yea (as themselves affirm), to eighty-one degrees 
of northerly latitude; yet with this proviso—that 
our English nation led them the dance, brake the ice 
before them, and gave them good leave to light their 
candle at our torch. But now it is high time for us 
to weigh our anchor, to hoist up our sails, to get clear 
of these boisterous, frosty, and misty seas, and with 
all speed to direct our course for the mild, lightsome, 
temperate and warm Atlantic Ocean, over which the 
Spaniards and Portugals have made so many pleasant, 
prosperous, and golden voyages. 

And albeit I cannot deny that both of these nations 
in their East and West Indian navigations have 
endured many tempests, dangers, and shipwrecks ; 
yet this dare I boldly affirm: first, that a great 
number of them have satisfied their fame-thirsty and 
gold-thirsty minds with that reputation and wealth 
which made all perils and misadventures seem toler- 
able unto them; and secondly, that their first 
attempts were no whit more difficult and dangerous 
than ours in the north-east. For admit that the way 
was much longer, yet was it never barred with ice, 
mist, or darkness, but was at all seasons of the year 
open and navigable ; yea, and that for the most part 
with fortunate and fit gales of wind. 
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Ill 


How FROBISHER TRIED TO FIND A Nortu-WEsT 
PassaGE To CATHAY (CHINA) 


Our general, Captain Frobisher, being persuaded of 
a new and nearer passage to Cathay than by Cape 
of Good Hope, which the Portugals yearly use, began 
first with himself to devise, and then with his friends 
to confer, and laid a plain plot unto them that that 
voyage was not only possible by the north-west, but also, 
he could prove, easy to be performed. And further, 
he determined and resolved with himself to go make 
full proof thereof, and to accomplish or bring true 
certificate of the truth, or else never to return again ; 
knowing this to be the only thing of the world that 
* was left yet undone, whereby a notable mind might 
be made famous and fortunate. But although his 
will was great to perform this notable voyage, yet he 
wanted altogether means and ability to set forward 
and perform the same. 

Long time he conferred with his private friends 
about these secrets, and made also many offers (for 
the performing of the same) unto sundry mer- 
chants of our country, above fifteen years before he 
attempted the same. But seeing that he was scarcely 
hearkened to by the merchants, who never regard 
virtue without sure and present gains, he repaired to 
the court, and there laid open to many great estates 
and learned men the plot and sum of his device. 
And amongst many honourable minds which favoured 
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his honest and commendable enterprise, he was 
specially bound and beholden to the right honourable 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick. And so by reason 
of my lord’s honourable encouragement, he received 
some comfort of his cause, and by little anid little, 
with no small expense and pain, brought his cause 
to some perfection, and had drawn together so many 
adventurers and such sums of money as might well 
defray a reasonable charge to furnish himself to 
sea withal. 

He prepared two small barks of twenty and five- 
and-twenty ton apiece, wherein he intended to 
accomplish his intended voyage. Wherefore being 
furnished with the foresaid two barks, and one 
small pinnace of ten ton burden, with victuals and 
other necessaries for twelve months’ provision, he 
departed upon the said voyage from Blackwall, 
the 15th of June, 1576. One of the barks, wherein 
he went, was named the Gabriel, and the other the 
Michael ; and, sailing north-west from England, upon 
the 11th of July he had sight of a high and rugged 
land, which he judged to be the Faroe Islands, 
whereof some authors have made mention; but he 
durst not approach the same on account of the great 
store of ice that lay along the coast, and the great 
mists that troubled them not a little. 

Not far from thence he lost company of his small 
pinnace, which by means of the great storm he sup- 
posed to be swallowed up of the sea; wherein he 
lost only four men. Also the other bark, named the 
Michael, mistrusting the master, conveyed themselves 
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privily away from him, and returned home, with great 
report that he was cast away. 

The worthy captain, notwithstanding these dis- 
comforts, although his mast was sprung, and _ his 
topmast blown overboard with extreme foul weather, 
continued his course towards the north-west, knowing 
that the sea at length must needs have an ending, 
and that some land should have a beginuing that 
way. And he determined, therefore, at leact to bring 
true proof what land and sea there might be so far 
to the north-westwards, beyond any that man hath 
heretofore discovered. And the 20th of July he had 
sight of a high land, which he called Queen Elizabeth’s 
Foreland, after her Majesty’s name. And sailing more 
northerly along that coast, he descried another fore- 
land, with a great gut, bay, or passage, dividing as it 
were two mainlands or continents asunder. 

There he met with store of exceeding great ice 
all this coast along, and coveting still to continue his 
course to the northwards, he was always by contrary 
winds detained overthwart these straits, and could 
not get beyond. Within few days after, he perceived 
the ice to be well consumed and gone; so he deter- 
mined to make proof of this place, to see how far that 
gut continued, and whether he might carry himself 
through the same into some open sea on the back 
side, whereof he conceived no small hope. So he 
entered the same the one-and-twentieth of July, and 
passed above fifty leagues therein, as he reported, 
having upon either hand a great main or continent. 
And that land upon his right hand as he sailed west- 
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ward he judged to be the continent of Asia, and there 
to be divided from the firm of America, which lieth 
upon the left hand over against the same. 

This place he named after his name, Frobisher’s 
Straits, just as Magellan at the south-west end of the 
world, having discovered the passage to the South 
Sea, where Americais 
divided from thecon- 
tinent of that land, 
which lieth under the 
South Pole, calledthe 
same straits Magel- 
lan’s Straits. 

After he had passed 
sixty leagues intothis 
strait, he went ashore, 
and found signswhere 
fire had been made. 
He saw mighty deer, 
that seemed to be 
mankind, which ran 
at him; and hardly 

Sir Martin Frobisher. he escaped with his 

life in a narrow way, 

where he was fain to use defence and policy to 
save his life. Being ashore upon the top of a hill, 
he perceived a number of small things fleeting in 
the sea afar off, which he supposed to be porpoises, 
or seals, or some kind of strange fish; but coming 
nearer he discovered them to be men in small boats 
made of leather. And before he could descend down 
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from the hill, certain of those people had almost cut 
off his boat from him, having stolen secretly behind 
the rocks for that purpose ; then he speedily hasted 
to his boat, and bent himself to his halberd, and 
narrowly escaped the danger and saved his boat. 

Afterwards he had sundry conferences with them, 
and they came aboard his ship, and brought himsalmon 
and raw flesh and fish, and greedily devoured the same 
before our men’s faces. And to show their agility, 
they tried many masteries upon the ropes of the ship 
after our mariners’ fashion, and appeared to be very 
strong of their arms, and nimble of their bodies. They 
exchanged coats of seals’ and bears’ skins and such- 
like with our men, and received bells, looking-glasses, 
and other toys, in recompense thereof again. 

After great courtesy and many meetings, our 
mariners, contrary to their captain’s direction, began 
more easily to trust them ; and five of our men going 
ashore were by them intercepted with their boat, and 
were never since heard of to this day again; so that 
the captain, being destitute of boat and all itscompany, 
had searcely sufficient number toconduct back his bark 
again. He could not now convey himself ashore to 
rescue his men, if he had been able, for want of a boat; 
and again the subtle traitors were so wary, that they 
would after that never come within our men’s danger. 

The captain, notwithstanding, being desirous of 
bringing away some token of his being there, was 
greatly discontented that he had not before appre- 
hended some of them; and therefore, to deceive the 
deceivers, he wrought a pretty policy. For knowing 
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well how they greatly delighted in our toys, and 
specially in bells, he rang a pretty loud bell, making 
signs that he would give him the same who would 
come and fetch it. And because they would not 
come within his danger for fear, he flung one bell 
unto them, which of purpose he threw short, that it 
might fall into the sea and be lost. 

And to make them more greedy of the matter he 
rang a louder bell, so that in the end one of them 
came near the ship’s side to receive the bell; but 
when he thought to take it at the captain’s hand, he 
was thereby taken himself; for the captain being 
readily provided, let the bell fall, and caught the man 
fast, and plucked him with main force, boat andall, into 
his bark out of the sea. And when he found himself 
in captivity, for very choler and disdain he bit his 
tongue in twain within his mouth; notwithstanding, 
he died not thereof, but lived until he came to England, 
and then he died of cold which he had taken at sea. 

Now this new prey was a sufficient witness of the 
captain’s far and tedious travel towards the unknown 
parts of the world, as did well appear by this strange 
infidel, whose like was never seen, read, nor heard of 
before, and whose language was neither known nor 
understood of any. So the said Captain Frobisher 
returned homeward and arrived in England at Har- 
wich the 2nd of October following, and thence came 
to London 1576, where he was highly commended 
of all men for his great and notable attempt, but 
specially famous for the great hope he brought of 
the passage to Cathay. 
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A PAGEANT OF TUDOR TIMES 


We have read the stories of the great discoveries which 
seem suddenly to have made the world larger; these 
stories were stirring men’s hearts and minds when 
Henry VII and his son Henry VIII were kings of England. 
Another very great change came in Henry VIII’s reign, 
when England broke away from the dominion of the Pope. 
The quarrel started when the Pope said he could not 
allow Henry VIII to divorce his wife Catharine. When 
Henry got tired of Catharine, he married Anne Boleyn, 
and her corcnation as queen was celebrated by a brilliant 
pageant. The people in those days loved grand proces- 
sions and pageants and plays, and they seemed never to 
tire of the splendid and costly shows which the Tudor 
sovereigns provided for their people. 

The pageant took place very soon after Archbishop 
Cranmer had pronounced to be null and void Henry’s 
marriage with Catharine, the Spanish princess. Cranmer 
gave his decision at the court which he held at Dunstable 
in Bedfordshire. 


THE CORONATION OF ANNE BOLEYN (1533) 


In hope of the timely close of the proceedings at 
Dunstable, notice had been given in the city early 
in May that preparations should be made for the 
coronation on the first of the following month. Queen 
Anne was at Greenwich, but, according to custom, 
the few preceding days were to be spent at the Tower ; 
and on the 19th of May she was conducted thither in 
state by the lord mayor and the city companies, with 
one of those splendid exhibitions upon the water in 
the days when the silver Thames deserved its name, 
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and the sun could shine down upon it out of the blue 
summer sky. The river was crowded with boats, the 
banks and the ships in the pool swarmed with people, 
and fifty great barges formed the procession, all 
blazing with gold and banners. The queen herself 
was in her own barge, close to that of the lord mayor, 
and she was preceded up the water by “a foyst or 
wafter full of ordnance, in 
which was a great dragon 
continually moving and 
casting wildfire, and round 
about the foyst stood ter- 
rible monsters and wild 
men, casting fire and 
making hideous noise ”’. 
So, with trumpets blow- 
ing, cannon pealing, the 
Tower guns answering the 
guns of the ships, in a 
blaze of fireworks and 
splendour, Anne Boleyn Atne Bolevn. 

was borne along to the j 

great archway of the Tower, where the king was 
waiting on the stairs to receive her. 

And now let us suppose eleven days to have elapsed, 
and the welcome news to have arrived at length from 
Dunstable. No bridal ceremonial had been possible ; 
the marriage had been huddled over like a stolen 
love-match, and the marriage-feast had been eaten 
in disappointment. These past troubles were to be 
atoned for by a coronation pageant, which the art 
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and the wealth of the richest city in Europe should be 
poured out in the most lavish profusion to adorn. 
On the morning of the 31st of May the families of 
the London citizens were stirring early in all houses. 
Krom Temple Bar to the Tower the streets were fresh 


The Tower. 


strewed with gravel. The footpaths were railed off 
along the whole distance, and occupied on one side 
by the guilds, their workmen and apprentices, and 
on the other by the city constables and officials in 
their gaudy uniforms, “* with their staves in hand to 
cause the people to keep good room and order.” 
Cornhill and Gracechurch Street had dressed their 
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fronts in scarlet and crimson, in arras and tapestry 
and the rich carpet-work from Persia and the East. 
Cheapside, to outshine her rivals, was draped even 
more splendidly in cloth of gold and tissue and velvet. 
The sheriffs were pacing up and down on their great 
Flemish horses, hung with liveries, and all the windows 
were thronged with ladies crowding to see the pro- 
cession pass. 

At length the Tower guns opened, the grim gates 
rolled back, and under the archway in the bright 
May sunshine the long column began slowly to defile. 
Two states only permitted their ambassadors to grace 
the scene with their presence—Venice and France. 
It was, perhaps, to make the most of this that the 
French ambassador’s train formed the van of the 
procession. Twelve French knights came riding fore- 
most in surcoats of blue velvet with sleeves of yellow 
silk, their horses trapped in blue, with white crosses 
powdered on their hangings. After them followed 
a troop of English gentlemen, two and two, and then 
the Knights of the Bath, in gowns of violet. Next, 
perhap at a little interval, the abbots passed on, 
mitred, in their robes ; the barons followed in crimson 
velvet, the bishops then, and then the earls and 
marquises, the dresses of each order increasing in 
elaborate gorgeousness. All these rode on in pairs. 

Then came alone Audeley, lord chancellor, and 
behind him the Venetian ambassador and the Arch- 
bishop of York; the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne and of Paris, not now 
with bugle and hunting-frock, but solemn with stole 
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and crozier. Next, the lord mayor, with the city 
mace in hand, and Garter in his coat-of-arms; and 
then Lord William Howard, the Duke of Norfolk’s 
brother Marshal of England. The officers of the 
queen’s household succeeded the marshal in scarlet 
and gold, and the van of the procession was closed 
by the Duke of Suffolk, as high constable, with his 
silver wand. 

It is no easy matter to sien to ourselves the 
blazing trail of splendour which in such a pageant 
must have drawn along the London streets—those 
streets which now we know so black and smoke- 
erimed, themselves then radiant with masses of colour, 
gold and crimson and violet. Yet there it was, and 
there the sun could shine upon it, and tens of thou- 
sands of eyes were gazing on the scene out of the 
crowded lattices. 

Glorious as the spectacle was, perhaps it passed 
unheeded. Those eyes were watching all for another 
object, which now drew near. In an open space 
behind the constable there was seen approaching 
‘* a white chariot ’’, drawn by two palfreys in white 
damask which swept the ground, a golden canopy 
borne above it making music with silver bells: and 
in the chariot sat the observed of all observers, the 
beautiful occasion of all this glittering homage ; for- 
tune’s plaything of the hour, the Queen of England— 
queen at Jjast—borne along upon the waves of this sea 
of glory, breathing the perfumed incense of greatness 
which she had risked her fair name, her delicacy, her 
henour, her self-respect to win; and she had won it. 
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There she sat. dressed in white tissue robes, her fair 
hair flowing loose over her shoulders, and her temples 
circled with a light coronet of gold and diamonds— 
most beautiful—loveliest—most favoured, perhaps, as 
she seemed at that hour, of all i al S a 


Three short years eve “eh to pass, cad again, on 
a summer morning, Queen Anne Boleyn will leave 
the Tower of London—not radiant then with beauty 
on a gay errand of coronation, but a poor wandering 
ghost, on a sad, tragic errand, from which she will 
never more return, passing away out of an earth 
where she may stay no longer. 

But let us not cloud her shortlived sunshine with 
the shadow of the future. She went on in her loveli- 
ness, the peeresses following in their carriages, with 
the royal guard in their rear. In Fenchurch Street 
she was met by the children of the city schools. 

From Gracechurch Street the procession passed to 
Leadenhall, where there was a spectacle of the old 
English Catholic kind, quaint perhaps and forced, but 
eo and even beautifully emblematic. There was 

little mountain ”’, which was hung with red and 
Ww whi roses ; a gold ring was placed on the summit, 
on which, as the queen appeared, a white falcon was 
made to “descend as out of the sky ’—“ and then 
came down an angel with great melody, and set 
a close crown of gold upon the faleon’s head; and 
in the same pageant sat Saint Anne with all her issue 
beneath her; and Mary Cleophas with her four 
children, of the which children one made a goodly 
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oration to the queen, of the fruitfulness of St. Anne, 
trusting that like fruit should come of her ”’. 

With such ‘ pretty conceits’’, at that time the 
honest tokens of an English welcome, the new queen 
was received by the citizens of London. These scenes 
must be multiplied by the number of the streets, 
where some fresh fancy met her at every turn. To 
preserve the festivities from flagging, every fountain 
and conduit within the walls ran all day with wine ; 
the bells of every steeple were ringing; children lay 
in wait with songs, and ladies with posies ; and thus 
in an unbroken triumph—and to outward appearance 
received with the warmest affection—she passed under 
Temple Bar, down the Strand by Charing Cross to 
Westminster Hall. The king was not with her 
throughout the day; nor did he intend to be with 
her in any part of the ceremony. She was to reign 
without a rival, the undisputed sovereign of the hour. 

Saturday being passed in showing herself to the 
people, she retired for the night to “‘ the king’s manor 
house at Westminster ’’, where she slept. On the 
following morning, between eight and nine o’clock, 
she returned to the Hall, where the lord mayor, the 
city council, and the peers were again assembled, and 
took her place on the high dais at the top of the stairs 
under the clothof state; while the bishops, the abbots, 
and the monks of the Abbey formed in the area. 

A railed way had been laid with carpets across 
Palace Yard and the Sanctuary to the Abbey gates, 
and when all was ready, preceded by the peers in 


their robes of Parliament, the Knights of the Garter in 
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the dress of the order, she swept out under her canopy, 
the bishops and the monks “ solemnly singing’. The 
train was borne by the old Duchess of Norfolk, her 
aunt, the Bishops of London and Winchester on either 
side *“‘ bearing up the lappets of her robe”. The Earl 
of Oxford earried the 
crown on its cushion re} 
immediately before her. 
She was dressed in 
purple velvet furred 
with ermine, her hair 
escaping loose, as she 
usually wore it, under 
a wreath of diamonds. 
On entering the Ab- 
bey she was led to the 
coronation chair, where 
she sat while the train 
fell into their places. 
Then she was con- 
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she received from the hands of Cranmer, fresh come 
in haste from Dunstable, with the last words of his 
sentence upon Catharine scarcely silent upon his lips, 
the golden sceptre and St. Edward’s crown. 

Did any twinge of remorse, any pang of painful 
recollection, pierce at that moment the incense of 
glory which she was inhaling? Did any vision flit 
across her of a sad, mourning figure which once had 
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stood where she was standing, now desolate, neglected. 
sinking into the darkening twilight of a life cut short 
by sorrow ? Who can tell! 

At such a time that figure would have weighed 
heavily upon a noble mind, and a wise mind would 
have been taught by the thought of it that, although 
life be fleeting as a dream, it is long enough to experi- 
ence strange changes of fortune. But Anne Boleyn 
was not noble and was not wise—too probably she 
felt nothing but the delicious, all-absorbing, all- 
intoxicating present ; and if that plain, suffering face 
presented itself to her memory at all, we may fear that 
it was rather as a foil to her own surpassing loveliness. 
Two years later she was able to exult over Catharine’s 
death; she is not likely to have thought of her with 
gentler feelings in the first glow and flush of triumph. 

We may now leave these scenes. They concluded 
in the usual English style, with a banquet in the 
great hall and with all outward signs of enjoyment 
and pleasure. There must have been but few persons 
present, however, who did not feel that the sunshine 
of such a day might not last for ever, and that over 
so dubious a marriagé no Englishman could exult 
with more than half a heart. Anne Boleyn had been 
the subject of public conversation for seven years, 
and Henry, no doubt, desired to present his jewel to 
them in the rarest and choicest setting. Yet to our 
eyes, seeing, perhaps, by the light of what followed, 
a more modest introduction would have appeared 
more suited to the doubtful nature of her position. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE 
AND HIS RELATIONS WITH HENRY VIII 


Sir THomas More was a very learned and devout 
Catholic, and he did not at all agree with Henry when 
he made Anne Boleyn his wife. The king had been very 
fond of him, but he had him executed when he refused 
to call Henry the Head of the Church instead of the Pope. 

Sir Thomas More’s life was written by his son-in-law, 
Wilham Roper, and it is from his biography that the 
following scenes in More’s life are taken. 


J 
Sir Tuomas More at Home 


Once on a time he was walking along the Thames 
side with me at Chelsea, when, in talking of other 
things, he said to me: ‘“‘ Now would to God, son 
Roper, upon condition that three things were well 
established in Christendom, I were put in a sack, and 
here presently cast into the Thames.” ‘“ What great 
things be these, sir,’ quoth I, “‘ that should move 
you soto wish?’”’ ‘** Wouldest thou know, son Roper, 
what they be?”’ quoth he. “ Yea, indeed, sir, with 
a good will if it please you,” quoth I. ‘I’ faith, they 
be these, son,”’ quoth he. 

“The first is, that whereas the most part of 
Christian princes be at mortal wars, I wish they were 
at universal peace. The second, that whereas the 
Church of Christ is at this time sore afflicted with 
many heresies and errors, I wish it were well settled 
in one religion. The third is, that whereas the king’s 
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matter of his marriage is now come into question, 
I wish it were to the glory of God and quietness of 
all parties brought to a good conclusion *’—whereby, 
as far as I could gather, he judged that otherwise 
the king’s marriage question would be a disturbance 
to a great part of Christendom. 

Thus did it appear, by his doings throughout the 
whole course of his life, that all his travails and pains, 
without any thought 
of earthly gainseither 
to himself or any of 
his family, were only 
employed upon the 
service of God and 
the prince and the 
realm. Inhis latter 
time, I heard him say 
that he never asked 
of the king himself 
so much as the value 
of one penny. 

It was Sir Thomas 
More’s custom daily, if he were at home, to say his 
private prayers, the seven psalms and litany, with his 
children ; and nightly, before he went to bed, he used 
to go with his wife, children, and household to his 
chapel, and there ordinarily upon his knees to say 
certain psalms and collects with them. 

And because he was desirous for godly purposes some- 
times to be alone, and separate himself from worldly 
company, he built a place, called the new building, 


Sir Thomas More. 
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in which was a chapel, a library, and a gallery, a 
good distance from his mansion house. In this his use 
was upon other days to occupy himself in prayer and 
study together, and on the Fridays he usually con- 
tinued there from morning unto evening, spending his 
time duly in devout prayers and spiritual exercises, 

Cardinal Wolsey found himself much grieved with 
the burgesses of Parliament, for the reason that. 
nothing was so soon 
done or spoken therein, 
but that it was immedi- 
ately blown abroad in 
every alehouse. 

It happened at that 
Parliament that a very 
great subsidy (tax) was 
to be demanded; but 
the Cardinal feared it 
would not pass the 
Common House, so he 
decided to be present Cardinal Wolsey. 
there himself. Before 
his coming there was long debating there, whether it 
were better to receive him there amongst them with 
only a few of his lords (as the opinion of most of 
the House was) or with a whole train right royally. 
‘“ Masters,’ quoth Sir Thomas More, “ since my Lord 
Cardinal lately, you note well, laid to our charge the 
lightness of our tongues for things uttered out of this 
house, it would not be amiss in my mind to receive 
him with all his pomp—with his maces, his pillars, 
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his crosses, his hat, and great seal too; then, if 
he find the like fault with us hereafter, we can be 
the bolder for ourselves and lay the blame upon 
those that his Grace bringeth with him.” Unto 
this the House wholly agreed, and he was received 
accordingly. 

Then Wolsey, in a solemn speech, by many reasons 
proved how necessary it was for the taxes to be 
granted, and he further said that less money would 
not serve the king’s purpose. But he saw that the 
company was still silent, and made no answer to his 
speech, and (contrary to his hopes) they showed in 
themselves no desire to grant towards his requests. 
So he said unto them: ‘‘ Masters, ye have many wise 
and learned men among you, and seeing I am from 
the king’s own person sent hither unto you for the 
preservation of yourselves and all the realm, I think 
it meet you give me a reasonable answer.” But every 
man still held his peace, so Wolsey began to speak 
to one Mr. Marney, but he made no answer neither, 
and Wolsey asked the same question of divers others 
accounted the wisest of the company. 

Still none of them all would give so much as one 
word in answer, since they had before agreed, as the 
custom was, to make answer only by their Speaker. 
‘** Masters,’’ quoth the Cardinal, ‘“‘ unless it be the 
manner of your house (as of likelihood it is) in such 
causes to utter your minds only by the mouth of 
your Speaker, whom ye have chosen for a trusty and 
wise man (as indeed he is), here is without doubt 
a marvellous obstinate silence.” 


— 
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Wolsey’s Hall, Hampton Court. 
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And thereupon he required the answer of Mr. 
Speaker (More), who reverently, upon his knees, 
excused the silence of the House, which he said was 
abashed at the presence of so noble a personage who 
was able to amaze the wisest and best learned in a 
realm ; and afterwards, by many reasons, he proved 
that for them to make answer, it was neither expedient 
nor agreeable with the ancient liberty of the House. 
In conclusion, for himself he showed, that though they 
had all with their voices trusted him, yet except 
every one of them could put into his own head all 
their several wits, he alone in so weighty a matter 
was unmeet to make his Grace answer. 

Whereupon, the Cardinal was displeased with Sir 
Thomas More, because he had not in this Parliament 
satisfied his desire in all things; and so he suddenly 
arose and departed. After the Parliament ended, 
Wolsey uttered unto him all his griefs, saying, “‘ Would 
to God you had been at Rome, Mr. More, when 
I made you Speaker.” “‘ Your Grace not offended, 
so would I too, my Lord,’ quoth he. And to wind 
such quarrels out of the Cardinal’s head, More began 
to talk of that gallery at Hampton Court (Wolsey’s 
new house), and in this way he wisely broke off the 
Cardinal’s displeasant talk, for the Cardinal at that 
time, as it seemed, knew not what more to say to him. 

But to revenge his displeasure, Wolsey now advised 
the king to send More ambassador into Spain; he 
commended unto the king More’s wisdom, learning, 
and meetness for that voyage, and seeing the difficulty 
of the cause, none was there so well able, he said, 
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to serve his Grace therein. When the king mentioned 
this to Sir Thomas More, Sir Thomas declared unto 
his Grace, how unfit a journey it was for him, knowing 
right well that if his Grace sent him thither, he should — 
send him to his grave, as the nature of the country 
disagreed with him. But he showed himself ready 
all the same to fulfil his Grace’s pleasure, according 
to his duty, albeit with the loss of his life. Then the 
king said unto him, “‘ It is not our meaning, Mr. More, 
to do you hurt, but to do you good we would be glad. 
We, therefore, for this purpose will devise some other 
plan, and employ your service otherwise.’’ And such 
entire favour did the king bear him, that he made 
him Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, upon the 
death of Sir Richard Winfield, who had that office 
before. 


II 
His FRIENDSHIP wiTuH Kina HEnNrRy VIII 


And for the pleasure he took in his company, his 
Grace the King would suddenly sometimes come home 
to his house at Chelsea to be merry with him. Once 
upon a time he came to dinner quite unlooked for, 
and after dinner (in a fair garden of his) he walked 
with him by the space of an hour holding his arm 
about his neck. As soon as his Grace was gone, 
I rejoicing, told Sir Thomas More how happy he was, 
whom the king had so familiarly entertained—as I had 
never seen him do to any before, except Cardinal 
Wolsey, whom I saw his Grace once walk with arm 
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inarm. ‘I thank our Lord, son,’ quoth he, “ I find 
his Grace my very good lord indeed, and I do believe 
he doth as singularly favour me as any subject within 
this realm. Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee, 
I have no cause to be proud thereof. For if my head 
would win him a castle in France (for then there 
were wars between us), it should not fail to go.” 

This Sir Thomas More, among all his other virtues, 
was of great meekness, as he showed when any learned 
man resorted to him from Oxford, Cambridge, or 
elsewhere, as some of them did—some for the desire 
of his acquaintance, some for the famous report of 
his learning and wisdom. When he entered into 
argument with them, in which few were as good as 
him, and when he so far discoursed with them that 
he could see they could not hold out much further 
argument against him, then, lest he should discomfort 
them, he would rather seem conquered than dis- 
courage students in their studies, and he ever showed 
himself more desirous to learn than to teach; so he 
would, by some witty device, courteously break off 
into some other matters and give over. 

Of his wisdom and learning the king had a great 
opinion; More sometimes attended upon his High- 
ness during his progress either to Oxford or Cambridge, 
where he was received with very eloquent speeches ; 
then the king would always assign to More (as one 
that was most prompt and ready) the task of making 
answer to the speeches. For it was More’s custom, 
whenever he had any occasion, either here or beyond 
the sea, to be in any University, not only to be present 
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at the reading and discussions, but also learnedly to 
dispute among them himself. When he was Chancellor 
of the Duchy, he was made ambassador twice, being 
joined in commission with Cardinal Wolsey once to 
the Emperor Charles into Flanders, and the other 
time to the French king into France. 

Not long after this, the Water Bailiff of London 
(sometime More’s servant), when he had been at 
a dinner, heard certain merchants talk freely against 
his old master; the Bailiff grew so discontented at 
this, that he hastily came to More, and told him 
what he had heard. “ And were I, sir’’ (quoth he), 
‘““in such favour and authority with my prince as 
you are, such men surely should not be suffered so 
villainously and falsely to misreport and slander me. 
Wherefore I would wish you to call them before 
you, and, to their shame, for their lewd malice to 
punish them.’ And More, smiling upon hin, said : 
“Mr. Water Bailiff, would you have me punish them 
from whom I receive more benefit than from you all 
that be my friends? Let them speak as lewdly as 
they like of me, and shoot never so many arrows at 
me, so long as they do not hit me, what am I the 
worse ? But if they should once hit me, then would 
it a little trouble me. I have more cause, Mr. Water 
Bailiff, I assure thee, to pity them than to be angry 
with them.”’ 
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III 
How Srr Tuomas More PREPARED FOR DEATH 


When Sir Thomas More had continued a good while 
in the Tower, my lady, his wife, obtained licence 
to see him. She, at her first coming, like a simple, 
ignorant woman, and somewhat worldly too, with 
this manner of greeting bluntly saluted him: ‘‘ Master 
More,’ quoth she, “I marvel that you, that have 
been always hitherto taken for so wise a man, will 
now so play the fool to lie here in this close, filthy 
prison, and be content thus to be shut up among 
mice and rats, when you might be abroad at your 
liberty, and with the favour and goodwill both of the 
king and his council, if you would but do as all the 
bishops and best learned of this realm have done. 
And seeing you have at Chelsea a right fair house, 
your library, your gallery, your garden, your orchard, 
and all other necessaries so handsome about you, 
where you might be merry in the company of me 
your wife, your children, and household, what mean 
you here still thus fondly? to tarry ?” 

After he had awhile quietly heard her, with a cheerful 
countenance, he said unto her: ‘‘I pray thee, good 
Mistress Alice, tell meone thing!” ‘‘ What is that ?”’ 
quoth she. “Is not this house,’ quoth he, “ as nigh 
heaven as mine own?’ To whom she answered, 
after her usual homely fashion, for she did not like 
such talk: “ Tilly vally, Tilly vally!” ‘‘ How say 
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you, Mistress Alice, is it not so?’ ‘*‘ Man, will this 
gear never be left ?”’ quoth she. ‘*‘ Well then, Mistress 
Alice, if it be so,” quoth he, ‘‘it is very well. For 
I see no great cause why I should much joy in my 
gay house, or in anything thereunto belonging, when 
if I should but seven years lie buried under the ground 
and then arise and come thither again, I should not 
fail to find some therein that would bid me get out 
of doors, and tell me it were none of mine. What 
cause have I then to like such a house as would so 
soon forget his master?” 
So her persuasions moved him but a little. ” 


Now, after his trial, he departed from the court to 
the Tower again, led by Sir William Kingston, a tall, 
strong, and comely knight, constable of the Tower, 
and his very dear friend. And when he had brought 
him from Westminster to the Old Swan towards the 
Tower, there with a heavy heart, the tears running 
down his cheeks, he bade him farewell. Sir Thomas 
More, seeing him so sorrowful, comforted him with 
as good words as he could, saying: ‘‘ Good Master 
Kingston, trouble not yourself, but be of good cheer ; 
for I will pray for you, and my good lady your wife, 
that we may meet in heaven together, where we shall 
be merry for ever and ever.’’ Soon after Sir William 
Kingston, talking with me of Sir Thomas More, said : 
** In good faith, Mr. Roper, I was ashamed of myself 
that at my departing from your father, I found my 
heart so feeble and his so strong, that he was fain to 
comfort me that should rather have comforted him.” 
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When Sir Thomas More came from Westminster 
to the Tower-ward again, his daughter, my wife, 
desirous to see her father, whom she thought she 


+ 
Halberd. 


would never see in this world after, 
and also to have his final blessing, 
gave attendance about the Tower 
Wharf, where she knew he should 
pass by, before he could enter into 
the Tower. There tarrying his 
coming, as soon as she saw him, 
after his blessing upon her knees 
reverently received, she made haste 
towards him, without care of her- 
self, pressing in amongst the midst 
of the throng and company of the 
guard, that with halberds and bills 
went round about him; she hastily 
ran to him, and there openly, in 
sight of them all, embraced him, 
and took him about the neck and 
kissed him. And he well liking her 
most natural and dear daughterly 
affection towards him, gave her his 
fatherly blessing, and many godly 
words of comfort besides. 

And after she was departed from 
him, not satisfied with the former 


sight of her dear father, and like one that had for- 
gotten herself, being all ravished with the entire love 
of her dear father, having respect neither to herself, 
nor to the press of people and multitude that were 
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there about him, she suddenly turned back again, ran 
to him as before, took him about the neck, and divers 
times kissed him most lovingly: and at last, with 
a full and heavy heart, was fain to depart from him ; 
the beholding whereof was to many of them that 
were present so lamentable, that it made them for 
very sorrow thereof to weep and mourn.... 

So remained Sir Thomas More in the Tower more 
than a seven-night after his judgement. From thence, 
the day before he suffered, he sent his shirt of hair,? 
not willing to have it seen, to my wife, his dearly 
beloved daughter, and a letter written with a coal, 
plainly expressing the fervent desire he had to suffer 
on the morrow, in these words following: ‘* I cumber 
you, good Margaret, much, but would be sorry if it 
should be any longer than to-morrow. For to-morrow 
is St. Thomas’s even, and the octave of St. Peter, 
and therefore to-morrow I long to go to God ; it were 
a day very meet and convenient forme. Dear Megg, 
I never liked your manner better towards me than 
when you kissed me last. For I like when daughterly 
love and dear charity hath no leisure to look to 
worldly courtesy.” 

And so upon the next morrow, being Tuesday, 
according as he in his letter the day before had wished, 
early in the morning came to him Sir Thomas Pope, 
his singular good friend, on message from the king 
and his council, that he should before nine of the 
clock of the same morning suffer death: and that, 
therefore, he should forthwith prepare himself thereto. 


’ Which he used to wear next his skin. 
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‘“‘ Master Pope,’’ quoth Sir Thomas More, “ for your 
good tidings I heartily thank you. I have been always 
much bounden to the king’s Highness for the benefits 
and honours that he hath still from time to time most 
bountifully heaped upon me; and yet more bounden 
am I to his Grace for putting me into this place, where 
I have had convenient time and space to have remem- 
brance of my end. And so help me God, most of all, 
Master Pope, am I bounden to his Highness that it 
pleaseth him so shortly to rid me out of the miseries 
of this wretched world, and therefore will I not fail 
earnestly to pray for his Grace, both here and also 
in the world to come.”’ 

‘The king’s pleasure is farther,’’ quoth Master 
Pope, ‘‘ that at your execution you shall not use 
many words.” ‘“‘ Master Pope,” quoth he, “you do 
well to give me warning of his Grace’s pleasure, for 
otherwise, at that time, had I purposed somewhat to 
have spoken; but of no matter wherewith his Grace, 
or any other, should have had cause to be offended. 
Nevertheless, whatsoever I had intended, I am ready 
obediently to conform myself to his Grace’s command- 
ment ; and I beseech you, good Master Pope, to ask 
his Highness, that my daughter Margaret may be at 
my burial.’ ‘‘ The king is content already,’® quoth 
Master Pope, “that your wife, children, and other 
friends shall have liberty to be present thereat.” 
‘Oh, how much beholden then,’ said Sir Thomas 
More, “am I unto his Grace, that unto my poor 
burial he vouchsafeth to have so gracious considera- 
tion!” 
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Wherewithal Master Pope, taking his leave of him, 
could not refrain from weeping; which Sir Thomas 
More perceiving, comforted him in this wise: ‘* Quiet 
yourself, good Master Pope, and be not discomforted, 
for I trust that we shall once in heaven see each 
other full merrily, where we shall be sure to live and 
love together, in joyful bliss eternally.” 

Upon his departure, Sir Thomas More, as one that 
had been invited to some solemn feast, changed him- 
self into his best apparel, which Master Lieutenant 
espying, advised him to put it off, saying that he 
that should have it was but a javill (rogue). ‘‘ What, 
Master Lieutenant !’’ quoth he, “‘ shall I account him 
a javill that will do me this day so singular a benefit? 
Nay, I assure you, were it cloth of gold, I should 
think it well bestowed on him.” And though, at 
last, through Master Lieutenant’s earnest persuasion, 
he altered his apparel, yet, after-the example of 
the holy martyr St. Cyprian, did he, of that little 
money that was left him, send an angel of gold’ to 
his executioner. 

And so was he by Master Lieutenant brought out 
of the Tower, and from thence led towards the place 
of execution. There, going up the scaffold, which 
was so weak that it was ready to fall, he said merrily 
to the Lieutenant: ‘‘ I pray you, Master Lieutenant, 
see me safe up, and for my coming down let me shift 
for myself.”’ Then desired he all the people there- 
about to pray for him, and to bear witness with him, 
that he should now there suffer death in and for the 


? An old English gold coin (value about ten shillings). 
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faith of the holy Catholic Church. This done, he 


kneeled down, and after his prayers said, turned to 
the executioner with a cheerful countenance, and said 
unto him: ‘‘ Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not 
afraid to do thine office ; my neck is very short, take 
heed therefore thou strike not awry, for saving of 
thine honesty.” 

So passed Sir Thomas More out of this world to 
God, upon the very same day which he most desired. 

Soon after his death came intelligence thereof to 
the Emperor Charles; whereupon he sent for Sir 
Thomas Eliott, our English ambassador, and said to 
him: ‘‘ My lord ambassador, we understand that the 
king your master hath put his faithful servant and 
grave wise councillor, Sir Thomas More, to death.” 
Thereupon Sir Thomas Eliott answered that “he 
understood nothing thereof’. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
emperor, “it is too true; and this will we say, that 
had we been master of such a servant, of whose 
doings ourselves have had these many years no small 
experience, we would rather have lost the best city 
of our dominions, than have lost such a worthy 
councillor.”’ 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF BISHOP LATIMER, 
THE PROTESTANT REFORMER 


WE have read how More suffered death in Henry VIII’s 
reign because he. remained a true Catholic. We shall 
now read of the life of Bishop Latimer, who was also 
a devout man, and suffered death because he was a 
Protestant and did not agree with Mary in restoring 
the Catholic Church in England. Latimer lived in the 
days of Henry VIII, who befriended him, of Edward VI, 
whom he helped to make the Church Protestant, and of 
Mary, who ordered him to be burned. So Latimer’s life 
tells us of much of the history of the Tudor period. 


I 
Tue Story oF LATIMER’S LIFE 


The father of Latimer was a solid English yeoman, 
of Thureaston, in Leicestershire. ‘* He had no lands 
of his own,” but he rented a farm ‘“‘ of four pounds 
by the year’’, on which “he tilled so much as kept 
half a dozen men”; ‘‘ he had walk for a hundred 
sheep, and meadow ground for thirty cows.” The 
world prospered with him; he was able to save 
money for his sons’ education and his daughters’ 
portions ; but he was freehanded and hospitable ; he 
kept open house for his poor neighbours ; and he was 
a good citizen, too, for “‘ he did find the king a harness 
with himself and his horse’’, ready to do battle for 
his country if occasion called. His family were 
brought up “‘ in godliness and the fear of the Lord ”’ ; 
and in all points the old Latimer seems to have been 
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a worthy, sound, upright man of the true English 
mettle. 

There were several children. The reformer was 
born about 1490, some five years after the usurper 
Richard had been killed at Bosworth. Bosworth 
being no great distance from Thurcaston, Latimer 
the father is likely to have been present in the battle, 
on one side or the other—the right side in those times 
it was no easy matter to choose—but he became 
a good servant of the new Government—and the 
little Hugh, when a boy of seven years old, helped 
to buckle on his armour for him, ‘‘ when he went to 
Blackheath field.” * 

Being a soldier himself, the old gentleman was 
careful to give his sons, whatever else he gave them, 
a sound soldier’s training. ‘“‘ He was diligent’, says 
Latimer, ‘‘ to teach me to shoot with the bow: he 
taught me how to draw, how to lay my body in the 
bow—not to draw with strength of arm, as other 
nations do, but with the strength of the body. I had 
my bows bought me according to my age and strength; 
as I increased in these, my bows were made bigger 
and bigger.’’ Under this education, and in the whole- 
some atmosphere of the farm-house, the boy prospered 
well; and by and by, showing signs of promise, he 
was sent to school. When he was fourteen, the 
promises so far having been fulfilled, his father trans- 
ferred him to Cambridge. 

He was soon known at the University as a sober, 
hard-working student. At nineteen he was elected 


" Where the Cornishmen were defeated by Henry VII in 1497. 
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Fellow of Clare Hall; at twenty he took his degree, 
and became a student in divinity.... 

He became early famous as a preacher at Cam- 
bridge, from the first “‘ a seditious fellow ’’, as a noble 
lord called him in later life, highly troublesome to 
unjust persons in authority. “‘ None ever went away 
from his preaching, it was said, without being affected 
with high detestation of sin, and moved to all godli- 
ness and virtue.’ And, in his simplicity, he addressed 
himself always to his individual hearers, and often 
spoke to men by name. This habit brought him first 
into difficulty in 1525. He was preaching before the 
University when the Bishop of Ely came into the 
church, being curious to hear him. He paused till 
the bishop was seated ; and, when he recommenced, 
he changed his subject, and drew an ideal picture of 
a prelate as a prelate ought to be; the features of 
which, though he did not say so, were strikingly 
unlike those of his auditor. The bishop complained 
to Wolsey, who sent for Latimer, and inquired what 
he had said. Latimer repeated the substance of his 
sermon ; and other conversation then followed, which 
showed \Volsey very clearly the nature of the person 
with whom he was speaking. No eye saw more rapidly 
than the cardinal’s the difference between a true man 
and an impostor; and he replied to the Bishop of 
Ely’s accusations by granting the offender a licence 
to preach in any church in England. ‘ If the Bishop 
of Ely cannot abide such doctrine as you have here 
repeated,’ he said, ‘‘ you shall preach it to his beard, 
let him say what he will.”’ 
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On Wolsey’s fall, however, he would have certainly 
been silenced: if he had fallen into the hands of Sir 
Thomas More he would have perhaps been prema- 
turely sacrificed. But, fortunately, he found a fresh 
protector in the king. Henry heard of him, sent for 
him, and appointed him one of the royal chaplains. 
He now left Cambridge and removed to Windsor, but 
only to treat his royal patron as freely as he had 
treated the Cambridge doctors—not with any absence 
of respect, for he was most respectful, but with that 
highest respect which dares to speak unwelcome truth 
where the truth seems to be forgotten. He was 
made chaplain in 1530—during the new persecution. 
Latimer, with no authority but his own conscience, 
and the strong certainty that he was on God’s side, 
threw himself between the spoilers and their prey, 
and wrote to the king, protesting against the injustice 
which was crushing the truest men in his dominions. 
The letter is too long to insert; it shows how a 
poor priest could dare to address the imperious 
Henry Vill. ; ... 

‘** | pray to God that your Grace may take heed of 
the worldly wisdom which is foolishness before God ; 
that you may do that [which] God commandeth, and 
not that [which] seemeth good in your own sight, 
without the word of God; that your Grace may be 
found acceptable in His sight, and one of the members 
of His Church; and according to the office that He 
hath called your Grace unto, you may be found 
a faithful minister of His gifts, and not a defender 
of His faith: for He will not have it defended by 
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man or man’s power, but by His word only, by the 
which He hath evermore defended it, and that by 
a way far above man’s power or reason. 

“Wherefore, gracious king, remember yourself ; 
have pity upon your soul; and think that the day 
is even at hand when you shall give account for your 
office, and of the blood 
that hath been shed by 
your sword.”’ 

These words, which 
conclude an address 
of almost unexampled 
erandeur, are unfortu- 
nately of no interest to 
us, except as illustra- 
ting the character of 
the priest who wrote 
them, and the king to 
whomthey were written. 
The hand of the perse- 
cutor was not stayed. 
The rack and the lash and the stake continued to 
claim their victims. So far it was labour in vain. 
But the letter remains, to speak for ever for the 
courage of Latimer; and to speak something, too, 
for a prince that could respect the nobleness of the 
poor yeoman’s son, who dared in such a cause to 
write to him as a man to aman. To have written 
at all in such a strain was as brave a step as was ever 
ventured. Like most brave acts, it did not go un- 
rewarded ; for Henry remained ever after, however 
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widely divided from him in opinion, his unshaken 
friend. ° 

In 1581 the king gave him the living of West 
Kington, in Wiltshire, where for a time he now 
retired. Yet it was but a partial rest. He had 
a special licence as a preacher from Cambridge, which 
continued to him (with the king’s express sanction) 
the powers which he had received from Wolsey. He 
might preach in any diocese to which he was invited ; 
and the repose of a country parish could not be long 
allowed in such stormy times to Latimer. He had 
bad health, being troubled with headache, pleurisy, 
colic, stone; his bodily constitution meeting feebly 
the demands which he was forced to make upon it. 
But he struggled on, travelling up and down, to 
London, to Kent, to Bristol, wherever opportunity 
called him; marked for destruction by the bishops 
if he was betrayed into an imprudent word, and him- 
self living in constant expectation of death. 

At length the Bishop of London believed that 
Latimer was in his power. He had preached at 
St. Abb’s in the city, ‘‘ at the request of a company 
of merchants,” in the beginning of the winter of 
1531; and soon after his return to his living he was 
informed that he was to be cited before the bishop. 
His friends in the neighbourhood wrote to him, 
evidently in great alarm, and more anxious that he 
might clear himself than expecting that he would be 
able to do so; he himself, indeed, had almost made 
up his mind that the end was coming. 

The summons was delayed for a few weeks. It 
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was issued at last, on the 10th of January, 1531/2, 
and was served by Sir Walter Hungerford, of Farley. 
The offences with which he was charged were certain 
‘““ excesses and irregularities’ not specially defined. 
... He was submitted to the closest cross-questionings, 
in the hope that he would commit himself. They felt 
that he was the most dangerous person to them in 
the kingdom, and they laboured with unusual patience 
to ensure his conviction. With a common person 
they would have rapidly succeeded. But Latimer 
was in no haste to be a martyr ; he would be martyred 
patiently when the time was come for martyrdom ; 
but he felt that no one ought “‘ to consent to die”’ 
as long as he could honestly live; and he baffled the 
bishops with their own weapons. He has left a most 
curious account of one of his interviews with them. 

‘“* T was once in examination ’’, he says, “ before five 
or six bishops, where I had much turmoiling. Every 
week, thrice, I came to examination, and many snares 
and traps were laid to get something. Now, God 
knoweth, I was ignorant of the law; but that God 
gave me answer and wisdom what I should speak. 
It was God indeed, for else I had never escaped 
them. At the last I was brought forth to be examined 
into a chamber hanged with arras, where I was before 
wont to be examined, but now, at this time, the 
chamber was somewhat altered: for whereas before 
there was wont ever to be a fire in the chimney, now 
the fire was taken away, and an arras hanging hanged 
over the chimney; and the table stood near the 
chimney’s end, so that I stood between the table and 
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the chimney’s end. There was among these bishops 
that examined me one with whom I had been very 
familiar, and took him for my great friend, an aged 
man, and he sat next the table end. Then, among 
all other questions, he put forth one, a very subtle 
and crafty one, and such one indeed as I could not 
think so great danger in. 

‘“ And when I would make answer, ‘I pray you, 
Master Latimer,’ said he, ‘speak out; I am very 
thick of hearing, and here be many that sit far off.’ 
I marvelled at this, that I was bidden to speak out, 
and began to misdeem, and gave an ear to the 
chimney ; and, sir, there I heard a pen walking in 
the chimney, behind the cloth. They had appointed 
one there to write all mine answers; for they made 
sure work that I should not start from them: there 
was no starting from them: God was my good Lord, 
and gave me answer; I could never else have escaped 
it. The question was this: * Master Latimer, do you 
not think, on your conscience, that you have been 
suspected of heresy ? ’—a subtle question—a very 
subtle question. There was no holding of peace would 
serve. To hold my peace had been to grant myself 
faulty. To answer was every way full of danger. 
But God, which hath always given me answer, helped 
me, or else I could never have escaped it ” 

Latimer was excommunicated and imprisoned, and 
would soon have fallen into worse extremities ; but 
at the last moment he appealed to the king, and the 
king, who knew his value, would not allow him to 
be sacrificed. This was the reward to Latimer for 
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his noble letter. He was absolved, and returned to 
his parish, though snatched as a brand out of the 
fire. Soon after, the tide turned, and the Reforma- 
tion entered into a new phase. 


Il 


A SERMON PREACHED BY LATIMER BEFORE 
Kpwarp VI (1549) 

In this sermon, Latimer preached about the sad state 
of the country in the days of Edward VI, and showed 
how much lower rents were and how much more prosperous 
farmers were in his father’s days. 

You landlords, you rent-raisers, I may say you 
step-lords, you unnatural lords, you have for your 
possessions yearly too much. For the farm that used 
to be let for twenty pounds or ten pounds by the year, 
now it is let for fifty or a hundred pounds a year. Poor 
men, who live by their labour, cannot with the sweat 
of their face earn a living; all kinds of victuals are 
so dear, pigs, geese, capons, chickens, eggs, &c. These 
things with others are so unreasonably enhanced in 
price. And I think verily, that if this continue, we 
shall at length be constrained to pay for a pig a pound. 

I will tell you, my lords and masters, this is not 
for the king’s honour. It is the king’s honour that 
his subjects be led in the true religion. That all his 
bishops and clergy be set about their work in preach- 
ing and studying, and not to be interrupted from their 
charge. Also it is the king’s honour that the common- 
wealth be advanced, that the dearth of these foresaid 
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things be provided for, and that the commodities of 
this realm be so employed as to set his subjects on 
work and keep them from idleness. 

Furthermore, if the king’s honour (as some men 
say) consists in a great multitude of people, then these 
graziers, enclosers, and rent-rearers are hinderers of 
the king’s honour. For where there have been a great 
many of householders and inhabitants, there is now 
but a shepherd and his dog; so they hinder the 
king’s honour most of all. 

We of the clergy had too much, but that is taken 
away, and now we have too little. I know where 
there is a great market-town with divers hamlets and 
inhabitants, and yet the vicar of that town, though it 
be so great a cure (living), hath but twelve or fourteen 
marks * a year, so that of this pension (pay) he is not 
able to buy him books, nor give his neighbour drink ; 
all the great gain goeth to other people. 

My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his 
own; only he had a farm of three or four pounds 
a year at the utmost, and upon this farm he tilled 
so much as kept half a dozen men. He had a walk 
for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty 
kine. He was able and did find the king a harness, 
with himself and his horse, while he came to the place 
that he should receive the king’s wages. I ean 
remember that I buckled his harness, when he went 
unto Blackheath field. 

My father kept me at school, or else I had not been 
able to have preached before the king’s majesty now. 


* Old English silver coin, value about 13s. 4d. 
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He married my sisters with five pounds or twenty 
nobles apiece, so that he brought them up in godliness 
and fear of God. He kept hospitality for his poor 
neighbours, and some alms he gave to the poor. And 
all this did he of the said farm. 

Yet he who now hath it has to pay sixteen pounds 
a year or more, and is not able to do anything for 
his prince, for himself, nor for his children, or give 
a cup of drink to the poor. 

But let the preacher preach till his tongue be worn 
into stumps, nothing is improved. We have good 
laws made for the commonwealth about commoners 
and enclosers, and we have many meetings and 
sessions of Parliament, but in the end of the matter, 
there cometh nothing forth. Well, well, this is one 
thing I will say unto you—from whence it cometh 
I know, even from the devil. ... 


lil 


How LaTIMEeR MET HIS DEATH (1555) 


The Protestant bishops Ridley and Latimer, and Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, were condemned to death by burning in 
Queen Mary’s reign. The following is an account of their 
martyrdom, as told by the Protestant writer Foxe, who 
lived in the times of all the Tudor sovereigns after 
Henry VII. 


The place appointed for the execution was on the 
north side of the town, in the ditch over against Balliol 
College (Oxford). For fear of any tumult that might 
arise to prevent their burning, the Lord Williams and 
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the householders of the city were commanded by the 
queen’s letters to be there to help, sufficiently armed. 

When everything was in readiness, the prisoners 
were brought forth by the mayor and bailiffs. Ridley 
had a furred black gown, such as he was wont to 
wear as a bishop, and a tippet of velvet, furred like- 
wise about his neck, a velvet nightcap on his head, 
and a corner cap over it. He went in a pair of slippers 
to the stake, between the mayor and the aldermen. 

After him came Latimer in a poor Bristol frieze 
frock, all worn, with his buttoned cap, and a hand- 
kerchief on his head, a new long shroud hanging over 
his hose to his feet ; which on the first sight stirred 
men’s hearts to mourn. 

Ridley, as he passed the prison, looked up where © 
Cranmer (the late archbishop) lay, hoping to have 
seen him at the window, and to have spoken to him. 
But then Cranmer was busy discussing with Friar 
Soto and his fellows, so that he could not see him. 
Then Ridley, looking back, saw Latimer coming after. 
To Latimer he said: ‘‘ Ah, are ye there?” ‘“‘ Yea,” 
said Master Latimer, ‘“‘ as fast as I ean follow.” 

At length they came to the stake, the one after the 
other. Ridley first entered the place, and earnestly 
holding up both his hands, looked towards heaven ; 
then shortly after, seeing Latimer, with a wondrous 
cheerful look, so near to him, he embraced and kissed 
him, and (as they that stood near reported) comforted 
him, saying: ‘‘ Be of good cheer, brother, for God 
will either assuage the fury of the flame, or else 
strengthen us to abide it.” Saying that he went to 
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the stake, kneeled down by it, kissed it, and prayed ; 
and behind him Latimer kneeled, earnestly calling 
upon God. After they arose, one talked with the 
other a little while, till they who were appointed to 
see the executions removed themselves out of the sun. 
What they said I cannot learn of any man. . . . They 
wefe commanded to : 
make ready, which 
they obeyed with all 
meekness. 

Ridley took his 

gown and_ tippet, 
and gave it to his 
brother-in-law, Mas- 
ter Shipside. 
Some other of his 
apparel, that was 
little worth, he gave 
away; the _ bailiffs 
took off other parts. 
Besides, he gave 
away some other small things to gentlemen standing 
by, several of whom pitifully wept; to Sir Henry 
Lea he gave a new groat, and to some of my Lord 
Williams’s gentlemen some napkins, some nutmegs, 
and ginger ; his dial, and such other things as he had 
about him, to every one that stood next him. Some 
even plucked the points ' off his hose, and happy was 
he that could get any rag of him. | 


Archbishop Cranmer. 


' The tagged laces by which the stockings were fastened to the 
doublet or tunic. 
E 2 
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Latimer gave nothing, but very quickly suffered 
his keeper to pull off his hose and his other apparel, 
which was very simple, and now being stripped to 
his shroud, he seemed as comely a person to them 
who were present as one could desire to see; and 
though in his clothes he appeared a withered and 
crooked old man, he now stood quite upright. 

Then Ridley, being in his shirt, he stood upon a 
stone, and held up his hand and said: ‘“‘ Oh, heavenly 
Father, I give unto Thee most hearty thanks, for that 
Thou hast called me to be a professor of Thee, even 
unto death. I beseech Thee, Lord God, take mercy 
upon the realm of England, and deliver the same 
from all her enemies.”’ Then the smith took a chain 
of iron and fastened it about both Ridley’s and 
Latimer’s middles; and as he was knocking it in 
a staple, Ridley took the chain in his hands, and 
shook it, and looking at the smith, said: ‘* Good 
fellow, knock it in hard, for the flesh will have his 
course.”” Then his brother brought him gunpowder 
in a bag, and would have tied it about his neck, but 
Ridley asked what it was. His brother said: ‘‘ Gun- 
powder.”’ Then said he: “TI will take it to be sent 
of God, therefore I will receive it, as sent of Him. 
And have you any,” said he, ‘‘ for my brother ? ” 
meaning Latimer. “ Yes, sir, that I have,” said his 
brother. ‘* Then give it to him,” said he, ‘ lest you 
come too late.’ So his brother went and carried 
the gunpowder to Latimer. . . . Then they brought 
a faggot, kindled with fire, and laid it down at 
Ridley’s feet. 


Martyrs’ Memorial Oxford. 
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To whom Latimer spoke in this manner: “ Be of 
good comfort, Brother Ridley, and play the man ; 
we shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, 
in England, as I trust shall never be put out” As 
the fire was being kindled, when Ridley saw the fire 
flaming up towards him, he cried with a loud voice : 
‘‘ Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit; Lord, 
receive my spirit’’; and repeated this latter part 
often in English, ‘‘ Lord, Lord, receive my spirit.” 
Latimer cried as vehemently on the other side: “ Oh, 
Father of heaven, receive my soul.” After he had 
stroked his face with his hands, and, as it were, 
bathed them a little in the fire, he soon died, as it 
appears, with very little pain. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


Boru Catholics and Protestants had to suffer death 
during the troublous times when the Reformation was 
established in England. After Mary, who put Latimer 
to death, came Elizabeth,’the daughter of Anne Boleyn. 
Now, the Catholics thought that Mary Stuart, the young 
Queen of Scots and lately Queen of France, ought to 
be Queen, and there were many plots to end Elizabeth’s 
life and to put Mary on the English throne. At last, 
after twelve years’ imprisonment, the country compelled 
Elizabeth to agree to Mary’s trial and execution. 

Below are (I1)—Parliament’s petition to Elizabeth con- 
cerning the trial and execution of Mary, and the answers 
of Elizabeth; and (II)—a part of a letter, written by 
Robert Wynkfield to Lord Burleigh—Elizabeth’s minister 
—describing how poor Queen Mary of Scotland heard the 
tragic news of her approaching execution. 
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PARLIAMENT AND Mary, QUEEN OF Scots, 1586 


May it please your most excellent Majesty, we— 
your humble, loving, and faithful subjects, the lords 
and commons in this present parliament assembled— 
have seen by how manifold most dangerous and 
execrable practices, Mary commonly called the Queen 
of Scots, hath compassed the destruction of your 
Majesty’s sacred and most royal person; . . . and 
thereby (she intends) not only to bereave us of the 
sincere and true religion of Almighty God, bringing 
us and this noble crown back again into the thraldom 
of the Romish tyranny, but also utterly to overthrow 
the happy state of this realm. (We have seen, also,) 
what insolent boldness is grown in the heart of the 
same Queen, through your Majesty’s former exceeding 
favours towards her; and in what continual peril of such 
like desperate conspiracies and practices your Majesty’s 
most royal and sacred person and hfe (more dear 
unto us than our own is) and shall be still—without 
any possible means to prevent it, so long as the said 
Scottish queen shall not receive that due punishment 
which, by justice and the laws of this your realm, she 
hath so often and so many ways, for her most wicked 
and detestable offences, deserved. 

Therefore, we do most humbly beseech your most 
excellent Majesty that direction be given for further 
proceedings against the said Scottish queen, according 
to the effect and true meaning of the said statute : 
because we cannot find that there is any possible 
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means to provide for your Majesty’s safety, but by 
the just and speedy execution of the said queen. 

And if the same be not put in present execution, 
we your most loving and dutiful subjects, shall 
thereby be brought into utter despair of the con- 
tinuance, amongst us, of the true religion of Almighty 
God, and of your Majesty’s life, and the safety of all 
your faithful subjects. 


The Queen's Answer, 24 November, 1586 


That Her Highness—moved with some commisera- 
tion for the Scottish queen, in respect of her former 
dignity and great fortunes in her younger years, her 
nearness of kindred to Her Majesty and also of her 
sex—could be well pleased to forbear the taking of 
her blood, if by any other means the safety of Her 
Majesty’s person and government might be preserved, 
without danger of ruin and destruction. 


To which the Houses made reply: 


That, having often conferred and debated on that 
question, according to Her Highness’s commandment. 
they could find no other way than was set down in 
their petition. 


The Queen's Second Answer 


If I should say unto you that I mean not to grant 
your petition, by my faith I should say unto you 
more than perhaps I mean. And if I should say unto 
you I mean to grant your petition, I should then tell 
you more than is fit for you to know. And thus I must 
deliver you an answer answerless. 
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WyYNKFIELD’s LETTER 


Tt was certified on the 6th of February last to the 
Queen of Scots by the Right Honourable Earl of 
Kent, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and also by Sir Amyas 
Paulett and Sir Dru Drury, her governors, that she 
was to prepare herself to 
die the 8th of February 
then next coming. But 
she seemed not to be in 
any terror, judging from 
her outward gesture or 
behaviour, of how they 
were planning that she 
should die; rather, with 
smiling cheer and pleas- 
ant countenance, she di- 
ig ee gested and accepted the 

Mary, Queen of Scots. said admonition of pre- 
paring for Paradise... . 

The said 8th of February came and the time and 
place appointed for the execution as aforesaid of 
the Queen of Scots. She was of stature tall, and 
body corpulent, round-shouldered, her face fat and 
broad, double-chinned, and with hazel eyes, her 
borrowed hair auburn. 

The queen in a kind of joy, and without any 
desire of deferring of matters or time, departed 
from her chamber and very willingly bent her steps 
towards the place of execution, being gently carried 
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out of her said chamber into an entry near the 
said great hall by two of Sir A. Paulett’s chief 
gentlemen. Mr. Andrews, the high sheriff, went 
before her. In the” entry, the honourable Earl of 
Kent and the Earl of Shrewsbury, commissioners 
appointed by Her Majesty for the said execution, 
together with the two governors of her person, Sir A. 
Paulett and Sir Dru Drury, and divers knights and 
gentlemen of good account, did meet her. 

Then one of the queen’s servants, named Melville, 
kneeling on his knees to the said queen, his mistress, 
wringing his hands and shedding many tears, used 
then and there these words unto her, saying: 
‘“ Madame, unhappy me! What man on earth was 
ever before the messenger of such important sorrow 
and heaviness as I shall be when I shall report that my 
good and gracious mistress is beheaded in England ! ” 
This said, tears prevented him from further speaking, 
whereupon the said queen, pouring out her dying 
tears, thus answered him: ‘“ My good friend, cease 
to lament, for thou hast cause rather to joy than to 
mourn ; for now shalt thou see Mary Stuart’s troubles 
receive their long-expected end and determination. 
For (said she), good servant, all the world is but 
vanity, and is subject still to more sorrow than a 
whole ocean of tears can bewail. But I pray (she 
said) thee, carry this message from me, that I died 
a true woman to my religion and like a true woman 
of Scotland and France; but God forgive them (said 
she) that have long desired my end and thirsted for 
my blood, as the hart doth the water-brook.”’ 


f 


THE COMING AND GOING OF THE ARMADA 


Tue year after the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
King Philip of Spain—the mightiest king in Europe in 
those days and the leader of the Catholic nations—sent 
a great fleet or Armada, carrying numerous soldiers and 
priests, to invade England. The coming of this Armada 
was by far the greatest event in English history in the 
time of the Tudors. 

Its coming was delayed for a time by that daring deed 
of Drake’s, called the “‘ singeing of the King of Spain’s 
beard ”’, which is here told by the great Elizabethan writer, 
Richard Hakluyt. Next, we shall read the story of the 
fighting told in several letters which were written by the 
admirals to Sir Francis Walsingham, who was principal 
Secretary of State at the time. The Armada, or its 
remnants, had to get back to Spain as best it could, and 
it was driven round the coasts of Scotland and Ireland— 
its sufferings and losses off the Irish coast were truly 
terrible, and we have an account of them here as told 
by Froude, the great modern historian of the Tudor pericd. 

N.B. The Spanish ships are called caravels, carracks, 
galleys, galleasses (low-built), galleons (high-built), accord- 
ing to their size and purpose. 


re 
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How DRAKE SINGED THE KING OF SPAIN’S BEARD 


A brief relation of the notable service performed by Sir 
Francis Drake upon the Spanish fleet prepared in the road 
of Cadiz: and of his destroying of a hundred sail of barks ; 
passing from thence all along the coasts to Cape Sacre, where 
also he took certain forts: and so to the south of the river of 
Lisbon, and thence crossing over to the Isle of St. Michael, 
surprised a mighty carrack called the St. Philip coming out 
of the East Indies, which was the first of that kind that 
ever was seen in England: performed in the year 1587. 
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Her Majesty, being informed of a mighty prepara- 
tion by sea begun in Spain for the invasion of England, 
by good advice of her grave and prudent council, 
thought it expedient to prevent the same. Where- 
upon she caused a fleet of some thirty sails to be 
rigged and furnished with all things necessary. Over 
that fleet she appointed General Sir Francis Drake 
(of whose manifold former 
good services she had 
sufficient proof), to whom 
she caused four ships of 
her navy royal to be de- 
livered ; to wit, the Bona- 
venture, wherein himself 
went as general; the Lion, 
under the conduct of 
Master William Borough, 
Controller of the Navy; 
the Dreadnought, under 
the command of Master 
Thomas Venner; and the 
Rainbow, captain whereof was Master Henry Belling- 
ham: unto which four ships two of her pinnaces were 
appointed as handmaids. There were also added 
unto this fleet certain tall ships of the city of London, 
of whose especial good service the general made 
particular mention in his private letters directed to 
Her Majesty. This fleet set sail from the Sound of 
Plymouth in the month of April, towards the coast 
of Spain. 

The sixteenth of the said month we met in the 


Sir Francis Drake. 
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latitude of forty degrees with two ships of Middle- 
borough which came from Cadiz; from which we 
understood that there was great store of warlike pro- 
vision at Cadiz and thereabout, ready to come for 
Lisbon. Upon this information our general, with all 
speed possible, bending himself thither to cut off their 
forces and provisions, upon the nineteenth of April 
entered with his fleet into the harbour of Cadiz; 
where at our first entering we were assailed over 
against the town by fire galleys, which notwith- 
standing in short time retired under their fortress. 

There were in the road sixty ships and divers other 
small vessels under the fortress. There fled about 
twenty French ships to Porto Reale, and some small 
Spanish vessels that might pass the shoals. At our 
first coming in, we sunk with our shot a ship of 
Raguza of a thousand tons, furnished with forty 
pieces of brass and very richly laden. There came 
two galleys more from St. Maryport, and two from 
Porto Reale, which shot freely at us, but altogether 
in vain, for they went away with the blows well 
beaten for their pains. 

Before night we had taken thirty of the said ships, 
and became masters of the road in spite of the galleys. 
which were glad to retire under the fort. In the 
number of these ships there was one new ship of an 
extraordinary hugeness, in burden about twelve 
hundred tons, belonging to the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz, who was at that instant High Admiral of Spain. 
Five of them were great ships of Biscay, whereof we 
fired four as they were taking in the king’s provision 
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of victuals for the furnishing of his fleet at Lisbon ; 
the fifth, being a ship of about a thousand tons in 
burden, laden with iron spikes, nails, iron hoops, 
horseshoes, and other like necessaries, bound for the 
West Indies, we fired in like manner. Also we took 
a ship of two hundred and fifty tons, laden with 
wines for the king’s provision, which we carried out 
to sea with us, and there discharged the wines for 
our own store, and afterward set her on fire. 

Moreover we took three flyboats of three hundred 
tons apiece, laden with biscuit, whereof one was half 
unladen by us in the harbour and there fired, and the 
other two we took in our company to the sea. Like- 
wise there were fired by us ten other ships which were 
laden with wine, raisins, figs, oils, wheat, and such 
like. To conclude, the whole number of ships and 
barks, as we suppose, then burnt, sunk, and brought 
away with us, amounted to thirty at the least. There 
were in sight of us at Porto Reale about forty ships, 
beside those that fled from Cadiz. 

We found little ease during our abode there, by 
reason of their continual shooting from the galleys, 
the fortresses, and the shore, where continually at 
places convenient they planted new ordnance to offend 
us with: besides the inconvenience which we suffered 
from their ships, which, when they could defend no 
longer, they set on fire to come among us. Where- 
upon when the flood came, we were not a little 
troubled to defend ourselves from their terrible fire, 
which nevertheless was a pleasant sight for us to 
behold, because we were thereby eased of a great 
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labour which lay upon us day and night in discharging 
the victuals and other provisions of the enemy. Thus 
by the assistance of the Almighty, and the invincible 
courage and industry of our general, this strange and 
happy enterprise was achieved in one day and two 
nights, to the great astonishment of the King of 
Spain. And this exploit so affected the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz, High Admiral of Spain, that he never 
enjoyed good days after, but within a few months 
died of extreme grief and sorrow. 

Thus having performed this notable service, we 
came out of the road of Cadiz on the Friday morning, 
the twenty-first of the said month of April, with very 
small loss not worth the mentioning. After our 
departure ten of the galleys that were in the road 
came out, as it were in disdain of us, to make some 
pastime with their ordnance, at which time. the wind 
seanted upon us,’ whereupon we cast about again, and 
stood in with the shore, and came to an anchor within 
a league of the town; where the galleys, for all their 
former bragging, at length suffered us to ride quietly. 

We now have had experience of galley-fight: wherein 
I can assure that only these four of Her Majesty’s 
ships will make no account of twenty galleys if they 
be alone, and not busied to guard others. There were 
never galleys that had better place and fitter oppor- 
tunity for their advantage to fight with ships: but 
still they were forced to retire, we riding in a narrow 
gut, and driven to maintain the same until we had 
discharged and fired the ships, which could not 
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conveniently be done except upon the flood, at which 
time they might drive clear of us. Thus being 
victualled with bread and wine, at the enemy’s cost, 
for divers months (besides the provisions that we 
brought from home), our general dispatched Captain 
Cross into England with his letters, giving him further 
in charge to declare unto Her Majesty all the par- 
ticulars of this our first enterprise. ‘ 

After whose departure we*shaped our course toward 
Cape Sacre, and in the way thither, we took at several 
times of ships, barks, and caravels well near a 
hundred, laden with hoops, galley oars, pipe-staves, 
and other provisions of the King of Spain for the 
furnishing of his forces intended against England ; 
all which we burned, having dealt favourably with 
the men and sent them on shore. We also spoiled 
and consumed all the fisherboats and nets there- 
abouts, to their great hindrance ; and (as we suppose) 
to the utter overthrow of the rich fishing of tunnies 
for the same year. At length we came to Cape Sacre, 
where we went on land ; and the better to enjoy the 
benefit of the place, and to ride in harbour at our 
pleasure, we assailed the castle and three other strong- 
holds, which we took, some by force, and some by 
surrender. 

Thence we came before the haven of Lisben, anchor- 
ing near where the Marquis of Santa Cruz was with 
his galleys. He, seeing us chase his ships ashore, and 
take and carry away his barks and caravels, was con- 
tent to suffer us there quietly to tarry, and likewise 
to depart, and never charged us with one eannon shot. 
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And when our general sent him word that he was 
there ready to exchange bullets with him, the Marquis 
refused his challenge, sending him word that he was 
not then ready for him, nor had any such commission 
from his king. 

Our general being thus refused by the Marquis, 
and seeing no more good to be done in this place, 
thought it convenient to,spend no longer time upon 
this coast. Therefore with consent of the chief of his 
company he shaped his course toward the Isles of the 
Azores, and passing towards the Isle of St. Michael, 
within twenty or thirty leagues thereof, it was his 
good fortune to meet with a Portugal carrack called 
St. Philip, being the same ship which in the voyage 
outward had carried into the Indies the three princes 
of Japan that were in Europe. This carrack with- 
out any great resistance he took, bestowing the people 
thereof in certain vessels well furnished with victuals, 
and sending them courteously home into their country. 
This was the first earrack that ever was taken coming 
forth of the East Indies ; which the Portugals took for 
an evil sign, because the ship bare the king’s own name. 

The riches of this prize seemed so great unto the 
whole company (as in truth it was) that they assured 
themselves every man to have a sufficient reward for 
his travail. Thereupon they all resolved to return 
home for England: which they happily did, and 
arrived in Plymouth the same summer with their 
whole fleet and this rich booty, to their own profit 
and due commendation, and to the great admiration 


of the whole kingdom. 
F 
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And here by the way it is to be noted, that the 
taking of this carrack wrought two extraordinary 
effects in England. First, it taught others that car- 
racks were not such bugbears but that they might be 
taken, and secondly, in acquainting the English nation 
more generally with the exceeding riches and wealth 
of the East Indies: whereby themselves and their 
neighbours of Holland have been encouraged—being 
men as skilful in navigation, and of no less courage 
than the Portugals—to share with them in the East 
Indies, where their strength is nothing so great as 
heretofore hath been supposed. 


II 
THe Story OF THE FIGHT WITH THE ARMADA 


Lorp Howarp or EFFINGHAM, a Catholic, was the 
Lord High Admiral, and the Ark was his flagship. The 
Prince of Parma was in suprenie command of the Spanish 
expedition, and he was waiting with his soldiers, on the 
Dutch coast, for the Spanish fleet—under the inexperi- 
enced Duke of Medina Sidonia—to carry his soldiers to 
the English shores. Raleigh tells us that the Spanish 
ships were of “ higher building and charging ”’ and ‘“‘ had 
an army aboard them ”’. 


From Howard to Walsingham 


Str,—I will not trouble you with any long letter ; 
we are at this present otherwise occupied than with 
writing. Upon Friday, at Plymouth, I received intel- 
ligence that there were a great number of ships 
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deseried off the Lizard; whereupon, although the 
wind was very scant, we first warped out of harbour 
that night, and upon Saturday turned out very hardly, 
the wind being at south-west. About three of the 
clock in the afternoon, we saw the Spanish fleet, and 
did what we could to work for the wind. Their fleet 
consists of 120 sail, whereof there are 4 galleasses and 
many ships of great burden. 

At nine of the clock we gave them fight, which 
continued until one. In this fight we made some of 
them to bear room to stop their leaks; notwith- 
standing we durst not adventure to put in among 
them, their fleet being so strong. But there shall be 
nothing either neglected or unhazarded, that may 
work their overthrow. Sir, the captains in Her 
Majesty’s ships have behaved themselves most bravely 
and like men hitherto, and I doubt not will continue, 
to their great commendation. And so, recommending 
our good success to your godly prayers, I bid you 
heartily farewell. From aboard the Ark, athwart of 
Plymouth, the 21st July, 1588. 


Your very loving friend, 


C. Howarp. 


Sir, the southerly wind that brought us_ back 
from the coast of Spain brought them out. God 
blessed us with turning us back. Sir, for the love 
of God and our country, let us have with some 
speed some great shot sent us of all bigness; for 
this service will continue long; and some powder 
with it. 

F 2 
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Drake to Walsingham 


Ricut HonourABLeE,—This bearer came aboard 
the ship, in which I was in, in a wonderful good time, 
and brought with him as good knowledge as we could 
wish. His carefulness therein is worthy of recom- 
pense, for that God has given us so good a day in 
forcing the enemy so far to leeward as I hope the 
Prince of Parma and the Duke of Sidonia shall not 
shake hands this few days ; and whenever they shall 
meet, I believe neither of them will greatly rejoice 
of this day’s service. 

The town of Calais hath seen some part thereof, 
whose Mayor Her Majesty is beholden unto. Business 
commands me to end. God bless Her Majesty, our 
gracious Sovereign, and give us all grace to live in 
His fear. I assure your Honour this day’s service 
hath much appalled the enemy, and no doubt but 
encouraged our army. From aboard Her Majesty's 
good ship the Revenge, this 29th of July, 1588. 

Your Honour’s most ready to be commanded, 

FRA. DRAKE. 


There must be great care taken to send us muni- 
tion and victuals whithersoever the enemy goeth. 
Yours, Fra. DRAKE. 


Hawkins to Walsingham 


My bounden duty humbly remembered unto your 
good Lordship,—I have not busied myself to write 
often to your Lordship in this great cause, for that 
my Lord Admiral doth continually advertise the 
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manner of all things that doth pass. So do others 
that understand the state of all things as well as 
myself. We met with this fleet somewhat to the 
westward of Plymouth upon Sunday in the morning, 
being the 21st of July, where we had some small fight 
with them in the afternoon. By the coming aboard 
one of the other of the Spaniards, a great ship, a 
Biseayan, spent her foremast and bowsprit ; which 
was left by the fleet in the sea, and so taken up by 
Sir Francis Drake the next morning. The same 
Sunday there was, by a fire chancing by a barrel of 
powder, a great Biscayan spoiled and abandoned, 
which my Lord took up and sent away. 

The Tuesday following, athwart of Portland, we 
had a sharp and long fight with them, wherein we 
spent a great part of our powder and shot, so as it 
was not thought good to deal with them any more 
till that was relieved. 

The Thursday following, by the occasion of the 
scattering of one of the great ships from the fleet, 
which we hoped to have cut off, there grew a hot 
fray, wherein some store of powder was spent, and 
after that, little done till we came near to Calais, 
where the fleet of Spain anchored, and our fleet by 
them. But in order that they should not be in peace 
there, to refresh their water or to have conference 
with those of the Duke of Parma’s party, my Lord 
Admiral, with firing of ships, determined to remove 
them; as he did, and put them to the seas; in 
which broil the chief galleass spoiled her rudder, and 
so rode ashore near the town of Calais, where she was 
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possessed of our men, but so aground as she could 
not be brought away. 

That morning, being Monday, the 29th of July, 
we followed the Spaniards; and all that day had 
with them a long and great fight, wherein there was 


English Warship. 


great valour showed, generally of our company. In 
this battle there was spent very much of our powder 
and shot ; and so the wind began to blow westerly, 
a fresh gale, and the Spaniards put themselves some- 
what to the northward, where we follow and keep 
company with them. 
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In this fight there was some hurt done among the 
Spaniards. A great ship of the galleons of Portugal, 
her rudder spoiled, and so the fleet left her in the sea. 
I doubt not but all these things are written more at 
large to your Lordship than I can do; but this 
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Spanish Warship. 


‘; the substance and material matter that hath 
passed. 

Our ships, God be thanked, have received little 
hurt, and are of great force to accompany them, and 
of such advantage that with some continuance at the 
seas, and sufficiently provided of shot and powder, 
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we shall be able, with God’s favour, to weary them 
out of the sea and confound them. Yet, as I gather 
certainly, there are amongst them fifty forcible and 
invincible ships which consist of those that follow, 
Wig. 

Nine galleons of Portugal of 800 ton apiece, saving 
two of them are but 400 ton apiece. 

Twenty great Venetians and argosies of the seas 
within the strait, of 800 apiece. 

One ship of the Duke of Florence of 800 ton. 

Twenty great Biscayans of 500 or 600 ton. 

Four galleasses, whereof one is in France. 

There are 30 hulks, and 30 other small ships, 
whereof little account is to be made. ... 

At their departing from Lisbon, the soldiers were 
twenty thousand, the mariners and others eight 
thousand; so as, in all, they were twenty-eight 
thousand men. 

Their commission was to confer with the Prince of 
Parma, as I learn, and then to proceed to the service 
that should be there concluded ; and so the Duke to 
return into Spain with these ships and mariners, the 
soldiers and their furniture being left behind. Now 
this fleet is here, and very forcible, and must be 
waited upon with all our force, which is little enough. 
There should be an infinite quantity of powder and 
shot provided, and continually sent abroad ; without 
the which, great hazard may grow to our country ; 
for this is the greatest and strongest combination, 
to my understanding, that ever was gathered in 
Christendom; therefore I wish it, of all hands. 
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to be mightily and diligently looked unto and 
cared for. 

... And so praying to God for a happy deliverance 
from the malicious and dangerous practice of our 
enemies, [ humbly take my leave. From the sea, 
aboard the Victory, the last of July, 1588. 

The Spaniards take their course for Scotland ; 
my Lord doth follow them. I doubt not, with God’s 
favour, but we shall impeach their landings. 

There must be order for victual and money, powder 
and shot, to be sent after us. 

Your Lordship’s humbly to command, 
JOHN HAWKYNS. 


This is the copy of the letter I sent to my Lord 
Treasurer, whereby I shall not need to write to your 
Honour. Help us with furniture, and, with God’s 
favour, we shall confound their devices. 

Your Honour’s ever bounden, 
JOHN HAWKYNS. 


I pray your Honour bear with this, for it is done 
in haste and bad weather. 


dds 


Howard to Walsingham 


Str,—I did write yesterday to my Lord of 
Cumberland, to Her Majesty, to my Lord Treasurer, 
and to you, being athwart of Harwich, a seaboard 
ten leagues. My Lord bare with a pinnace into Har- 
wich; I bare with some of the ships into Margate 
road ; where the rest be gone I do not know, for we 
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had a most violent storm as ever was seen at this 
time of the year, that put us asunder athwart of 
Norfolk, amongst many ill-favoured sands; but I 
trust they do all well, and I hope I shall hear of 
them this night or to-morrow. 

I pray to God we may hear of victuals, for we 
are generally in great want; and also that I may 
know how the coast ships of the west shall be vic- 
tualled, and also that order be taken for the victualling 
and for munition for the ships of London. I know 
not what you think of it at the court, but I do think, 
and so doth all here, that there cannot be too great 
forces maintained yet for five or six weeks, on the 
seas; for although we have put the Spanish fleet 
past the Firth (of Forth), and I think past the 
Isles, yet God knoweth whether they go either to 
Norway or into Denmark, or to the Isles of Orkney, 
to refresh themselves, and so return ; for I think they 
dare not return with this dishonour and shame to 
their king, and overthrow of their Pope’s credit. 

Sir, sure bind, sure find. A kingdom is a great 
wager. Sir, you know security is dangerous; and if 
God had not been our best friend, we should have 
found it so. Some made little account of the Spanish 
force by sea; but I do warrant you, all the world 
never saw such a force as theirs was; and some 
Spaniards that we have taken, that were in the fight 
at Lepanto,' do say that the worst of our four fights 
that we have had with them did exceed far the fight 


* Naval battle of Lepanto, where the Turks were defeated in 1571 
by the Italian and Spanish fleets. 
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they had there; and they say that at some of our 
fights we had twenty times as much great shot there 
plied as they had there. Sir, I pray to God that we 
may be all thankful to God for it; and that it may be 
done by some order, that the world may know we 
are thankful to Him for it. 

Sir, I pray you let me hear what the Duke of 
Parma doth, with some speed ; and where his forces 
by sea are. Sir, in your next letters to my brother 
Stafford, I pray write to him that he will let Mendoza 
(the Spanish envoy) know that Her Majesty’s rotten 
ships dare meet with his master’s sound ships ; and in 
buffeting with them, though they were three great ships 
to one of us, yet we have shortened them sixteen to 
seventeen ; whereof there is three of them a-fishing in 
the bottom of the seas ; God be thanked of all... 

Sir, being in haste and much occupied, I bid you 
most heartily farewell. Margate road, the 8th of 
August 

Your most assured loving friend, ° 
C. Howarp. 


P.S.—Sir, if I hear nothing of my victuals and 
munition this night here, I will gallop to Dover to 
see what may be got there, or else we shall starve." 


1 There was probably plenty of shot and victuals, but the arrange- 
ments for getting them to the fleet were not successful. 
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THE FLyInc ARMADA—ITs TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS 
OFF THE IRISH COAST 


WE shall now see that the sufferings and trials of the 
Armada were even more terrible when it got beyond the 
Channel. 


1. When Howard bore up for the Forth the 
Spaniards for the first time breathed freely, and began 
to examine into their condition. An inquiry was held 
on board the San Martin into the causes of their misfor- 
tunes. Officers who had shown cowardice in action 
were degraded, and set to row in the galleasses ; 
and the captain of the Santa Barbara was hanged. 
The stores had probably been injured by the salt 
water which had made its way through the shot-holes. 
In some ships the wine- as well as the water-casks had 
been pierced, and it was found necessary to reduce 
the allowances throughout the fleet. Eight ounces of 
bread, half a pint of wine, and a pint of water was 
all that could be afforded for each man. 

Sidonia promised two thousand ducats to a French 
pilot if he would bring the Armada into a Spanish 
port. Calderon sketched a chart of the route, which 
he submitted to the duke’s council. The wounded 
began to fail rapidly, and each day in every galleon 
there was the sad ceremony of flinging the dead into 
the sea. Calderon’s ship contained the medicines and 
delicacies for the sick, and, passing daily from galleon 
to galleon, he knew the condition of them all. 
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Of the hundred and fifty sail which had left Corufia, 
a hundred and twenty could still be counted when 
Howard left them, i.e. at the Forth. For five days 
they were in the gale which he met on his way back 
to the Thames, and which he described as so peculiarly 
violent. The unusual cold brought with it fog and 
mist, and amidst squalls and driving showers, and 
a sea growing wilder as they passed the shelter of the 
Scotch coast, they lost sight of each other for nearly 


Ducat. 


a week. On the 9th to the 19th of August the sky 
lifted, and Calderon found himself with the Almirante 
of Recalde, the galleon of Don Alonzo, the San Marcos, 
and twelve other vessels. Sick signals were flying all 
round, and the sea was so high that it was scarcely 
possible to lower a boat. The large ships were rolling 
heavily. Their wounded sails had been split by the 
gusts, and masts and yards carried away. That night 
it again blew hard. 

The fog closed in once more, and the next morning 
Calderon was alone in the open sea without a sail in 
sight, having passed between the Orkneys and the 
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Shetlands. Recalde and da Leyva had disappeared 
with their ships, having, as Calderon conjectured, gone 
north. He himself stood on west and south-west. 
On the 12th to the 22nd he saw a number of sails 
on the horizon; on the 18th to the 23rd he found 
himself with Sidonia and the body of the fleet, and 
Sidonia signalled to him to come on board. Observa- 
tions showed that they were then in 58° 80° north 
latitude. Their longitude they did not know. They 
were probably a hundred and fifty miles west-north- 
west of Cape Wrath. Sidonia asked anxiously for 
Recalde and da Leyva. Calderon could but say 
where he had last seen them. He supposed that 
they had gone to the Faroe Isles or to Iceland, 
where there were German fishing stations which had 

a trade with Spain. 
' Again a council was held. The sickness had become 
frightful. Those who had escaped unwounded were 
falling ill from want and cold, and the wounded were 
dying by hundreds, the incessant storms making care 
and attention impossible. Calderon and the French 
pilot insisted that at all costs and hazards they must 
keep off the Irish coast. Diego Florez, distressed for 
the misery of the men, whose sufferings were so 
aggravated by want of water, imagined that along 
the west shore there must be a harbour somewhere ; 
and that they would find rest and shelter among 
a hospitable Catholic people. 

The Bishop of Killaloe, a young Fitzmaurice, and 
a number of Irish friars were in the fleet. Diego 
Florez had possibly heard them speak of their country 
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and countrymen, and there were fishing connexions 
between Cadiz and Valencia and Galway, which he 
and many others must have known of, though they 
had not been on the coast in person. But the Irish 
themselves were with Alonzo da Leyva, and Sidonia 
happily took the opinion of the pilots. The day was 
fine and the sick were divided; those which could 
be moved were transferred wherever there was most: 
room for them, and as Calderon passed to and fro 
among the galleons with his medicines and his arrow- 
root, he was received everywhere with the eager 
question, where was Alonzo da Leyva? There was 
scarcely a man who did not forget his own wretched- 
ness in anxiety for the idol of them all: 

The calm had been but an interlude in the storm. 
The same night the wild west wind came down once 
more, and for eleven successive days they went on 
in their misery, unable to communicate except by 
signals, holding to the ocean as far as their sailing 
powers would let them, and seeing galleon after galleon 
falling away to leeward, amidst driving squalls and 
rain, on the vast rollers of the Atlantic. An island, 
which he supposed to be ten leagues from the coast, 
Calderon passed dangerously near. It was perhaps 
Achill, whose tremendous cliffs fall sheer two thousand 
feet into the sea. On the 4th to the 14th of September, 
he with Sidonia and fifty vessels, fifty-two ships only 
out of a hundred and fifty, leaking through every 
seam, and their weary crews ready to lie down and 
die from exhaustion, crawled past the Blasket Islands, 
and were out of danger. 
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2. And where were all the rest ? Thirty, large and 
small, had been sunk or taken in the Channel. There 
remained nearly seventy to be still accounted for. 

Don Martinez and da Leyva, with five-and-twenty 
of them, had steered north after passing the Orkneys. 
They went on to latitude 62°, meaning, as Calderon 
had rightly conjectured, to make for the settlement in 
Iceland. They had suffered so severely in the action, 
that they probably doubted their ability to reach 
Spain at all. The storms, however, which grew worse 
as the air became colder, obliged them to abandon 
their intention. 

One galleon was driven on the Faroe Isles; the 
rest turned about, and, probably misled by the Irish, 
made for the Shannon or Galway. As they braced 
to the wind, their torn rigging gave way; spar after 
spar, sail after sail, was carried away. Those which 
had suffered most dropped first to leeward. A second 
was lost on the Orkneys; a third fell down the coast 
of Scotland, and drifted on the Isle of Mull. It was 
one of the largest ships in the whole fleet. The com- 
mander (his name is unknown) was a grandee of the 
first rank, always “ served in silver’. He had made 
his way into some kind of harbour where he was safe 
from the elements ; but the Irish Scots of the Western 
Isles were tempted by the reports of the wealth which 
he had with him. The fainting crew could not defend 
themselves, and the ship was fired and burnt, with 
almost every one that it contained. 

Their companions holding a better, but only rather 
better course, rolled along upon the back of Ireland, 
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groping for the hoped-for shelter. The coming of the 
Spaniards had been long dreamt of by the Irish as 
the era of their deliverance from tyranny. It had 
been feared as their most serious danger by the scanty 
English garrison. The result of the fight in the 
Channel, if known at all, was known only by vague 
report ; and the country was thrown into a ferment 
of excitement when, in the first week of September, 
Spanish sails were reported in numbers as seen along 
the western coast, off Donegal, off Sligo, in Clew Bay, 
at the mouth of the Shannon; in fact, everywhere. 

At first there was a universal panic. Seven ships 
were at Carrigafoyle. The mayor of Limerick, in 
sending word of their appearance to the council, con- 
verted them into seven score. Twenty-four men were 
said to have landed at Tralee. Sir William Fitz- 
william, who had returned to be deputy, and was 
more infirm and incapable than ever, described them 
as twenty-four galleons. Rumour gradually took 
more authentic form. Beyond doubt, Spaniards were 
on the coast, distressed, but likely notwithstanding 
to be extremely dangerous if they were allowed to 
land in safety and to distribute arms and powder 
among the Irish clans. 

With one consent, but without communicating with 
each other, the English officers seem to have con- 
cluded that there was but one course for them to 
pursue. The party at Tralee were Sidonia’s house- 
hold servants, who had been driven into the bay in 
a small frigate, had surrendered, and had been brought 
on shore half dead. They begged hard for life; they 
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had friends at Waterford, they said, who would pay 
a handsome ransom for them. But fear and weakness 
could not afford to be magnanimous. Sir Edward 
Denny, who commanded at Tralee Castle, gave orders 
for their execution, and they were all put to the 
sword. 

Two days before, two large galleons had rounded 
the point of Kerry, and had put into Dingle. They 
belonged to Recalde’s squadron: one of them was 
the Almirante herself, with Don Martinez on board, 
who was dying from toil and anxiety. They wanted 
water ; they had not a drop on board but the dregs 
of the putrid puddle which they had brought with 
them from Spain; and they sent boats on shore to 
beg for a supply. It was the same Dingle where 
Sanders and Fitzmaurice had landed eight years 
before, with processions and incense, and the Papal 
banner displayed—the sacred spot of Catholic Ireland. 

Now the ships of the Most Catholic King, which 
had come to fight the Irish battle as well as their 
own, pleaded in vain to be allowed to fill their water- 
casks. The boats’ crews gave so piteous an account 
of Recalde’s condition, the Catholic cause was so 
clearly now the losing one, that it was decided they 
should have no relief at Dingle. It was already a spot 
of tragical memory to the Spaniards. The boats were 
seized, the men who had landed imprisoned, and 
those on board the galleons, hunted already within 
a hair’s-breadth of destruction, and with death making 
daily havoc among them, hoisted their ragged sails, 
and went again to sea. 
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3. Another galleon of a thousand tons, named Our 
Lady of the Rosary, which Calderon had watched 
sadly falling away before the waves, had also nearly 
weathered the headland of Kerry. She had all but 
escaped. Clear of the enormous cliffs of the Blasket 
Islands, she had no more to fear from the sea. 
Between the Blaskets and the mainland there is a 
passage which is safe in moderate weather, but the 
gale, which had slightly moderated, had risen again. 
The waves as they roll in from the Atlantic on the 
shallowing shores of Ireland boil among the rocks in 
bad weather with a fury unsurpassed in any part of 
the ocean. Strong tidal currents add to the danger, 
and when Our Lady of the Rosary entered the sound, 
it was a cauldron of boiling foam. 

There were scarcely hands to work the sails. Out 
of seven hundred, five hundred were dead, and most 
of the survivors were gentlemen, and before she was 
half-way through she struck among the breakers upon 
the island. A maddened officer ran the pilot (a 
Genoese) through the heart, ‘‘ saying he had done it 
by treason.” Some of the gentlemen tried to launch 
a boat, but no boat could live for a moment in such 
a sea. The pilot’s son lashed himself to a plank, and 
was washed on shore alone of the whole company, 
and all the rest lay among cannon amidst the rocks 
in Blasket Sound. 

The same 10th of September witnessed another and 
more tremendous disaster in Thomond. The seven 
ships in the mouth of the Shannon sent their cock- 
boats with white flags into Kilrush, asking permission 
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for the men to come on land. There were no English 
there, but there were local authorities who knew 
that the English would hold them answerable, and 
the request was refused. Here, as everywhere, the 
Spaniards’ passionate cry was for water. They 
offered a butt of wine for every cask of water; they 
offered money in any quantity that the people could 
ask. Finally, they offered the sheriff of Clare “a 
great ship, with all its ordnance and furniture ’’, for 
licence to take as much water as would serve their 
wants. All was in vain. The sheriff was afraid of 
an English gallows, and not one drop could the 
miserable men obtain for themselves by prayer or 
purchase. They were too feeble to attempt force. 
A galleass landed a few men, but they were driven 
back empty-handed ; so abandoning and burning one 
of the galleons which was no longer seaworthy, the 
other six went despairingly out into the ocean again. 
But it was only to encounter their fate in a swifter 
form. They were caught in the same gale which had 
destroyed Our Lady of the Rosary. They were dashed 
to pieces on the rocks of Clare, and out of all their 
crews a hundred and fifty men struggled through the 
surf, to be carried as prisoners immediately to Galway. 

Two other galleons were seen at the Isle of Arran. 
The end of one was unknown, save that it never 
returned to Spain. The other, commanded by Don 
Lewis of Cordova, who had his nephew and several 
other Spanish nobles with him, threatened to founder ; 
and Don Lewis, trusting to the Spanish connexions of 
Galway, carried her up opposite to the town, and sent 
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a strong party, or what would have been a strong 
party had it been composed of healthy men and not 
of tottering skeletons, to the quay. They were made 
prisoners on the spot, and Don Lewis, under whose 
eyes they were taken, offered to surrender, if he could 
have a promise of life for himself and his companions. 

The mayor said that they must give up their arms. 
While they were hesitating, they saw the Irish snatch- 
ing the chains and tearing off the clothes of their 
comrades, and with feeble hands they attempted to 
weigh their anchor and go back into the bay. But 
it could not be. They dropped at their work, and 
could not rise again. The mayor took possession of 
the ship, and sent the crew into the castle, so ex- 
hausted that they could not swallow the food which 
was given them, “ but cast it up again.” 

Other vessels went on shore at different points of 
Connemara. Sir Richard Bingham, the governor of 
Connaught, sent round orders that every one who 
came to land alive must be brought into Galway. 
Armed searching parties were detached through Clare 
and Connemara to see that the command was obeyed : 
and several hundred half-dead wretches were added 
to those who had been already taken. Bingham was 
a fine soldier and a humane man, and that he could 
see but one way of dealing with so large and so 
dangerous a body of prisoners, must be accepted as 
some evidence that nothing else could have been 
easily done withthem. Rest and food would only give 
them back their strength, and the feeble garrisons were 
scarce in sufficient strength to restrain the Irish alone. 
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Directions were therefore given that they should 
be all put to death, and every one of the unfortunate 
creatures was deliberately shot or hanged, except 
Don Lewis and nine others, whose ransoms, it was 
hoped, might be found valuable. George Bingham, 
Sir Richard’s son, or brother, went up into Mayo to 
see the same work done there also. And “ thus ’’, 
wrote Sir Richard himself, “‘ having made a clean 
dispatch of them, both in town and country, we 
rested Sunday all day, giving praise and thanks to 
Almighty God for Her Majesty’s most happy success 
and deliverance from her dangerous enemies.”’ Don 
Lewis, with his nephew, and the rest whose lives had 
been spared, were ordered to Drogheda, to be carried 
thence to England. Don Lewis only arrived: the 
others either died on the road, or, being unable to 
march, were killed by their escort to save the trouble 
of carrying them. 

Young Bingham’s presence proved unnecessary in 
Mayo. The native Irish themselves had spared him 
all trouble in inquiring after prisoners. The fear that 
they might show sympathy with the Spaniards was 
well founded, but only so long as there was a hope 
that the Spaniards’ side might be the winning one. 
The Castilian gentlemen were richly dressed, and 
their velvet coats and gold chains were an irresistible 
attraction. The galleon of Don Pedro de Mendoza 
had made Clew Bay in a sinking state, and was 
brought up behind Clare Island. Don Pedro went 
ashore with a hundred companions, carrying his chests 
of treasures with him The galleon was overtaken by 
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the gale of the 10th of September, which had made 
the havoe at the mouth of the Shannon. She was 
dashed on the rocks, and all who had been left on 
board were drowned. ‘‘ Dowdany O'Malley, chief of 
the island,’ completed the work, by setting upon 
Don Pedro and the rest. They were killed to the 
last man, and their treasure taken. 

A companion ship of Don Pedro was driven past 
Clare Island into the bay, and wrecked at Burrishoole. 
The savages flocked like wolves to the shore. The 
galleon went to pieces. The crew were flung on the 
sands, some drowned, some struggling still for life ; 
but whether they were dead or alive made no dif- 
ference to the hungry rascals who were watching to 
prey upon them. A stroke of a club brouglft all to 
a common state, and, stripped of the finery which 
had been their destruction, they were left to the wash 
of the tide. 

4. More appalling still, like the desolation caused by 
some enormous flood or earthquake, was the scene 
between Sligo and Ballyshannon. <A glance at the 
map will explain why there was so much havoe on 
those few miles of coast. The coast of Mayo trends 
directly westward from Sligo for seventy miles, and 
crippled vessels, which had fallen upon a lee shore, 
were met by a wall of cliff, stretching across their 
course for a degree and a half of longitude Their 
officers had possibly heard that there was shelter 
somewhere in the bay. Many ships were observed 
for days hovering between Rossan Point and Killala ; 
but without experienced pilots they could not have 
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found their way in the finest weather among the 
shoals and islands. They too were overtaken by the 
same great storm. The numbers that perished are 
unknown ; there are no means to distinguish between 
those that foundered out in deep water and those 
that went to pieces on the beach. 

The actual scene, however, as described by two 
English witnesses, was as frightful as human eye ever 
looked upon. 

** When I was at Sligo”’, wrote Sir Geoffrey Fenton, 
* I numbered on one strand of less than five miles in 
length eleven hundred dead bodies of men, which the 
sea had driven upon the shore. The country people 
told me the like was in other places, though not to 
the like number.” 

Sir William Fitzwilliam made a progress to the 
west coast from Dublin shortly after. ‘‘ As I passed 
from Sligo’’, he said, “I held on towards Bundroys, 
a castle at the mouth of the Erne, and so to Bally- 
shannon, the uttermost part of Connaught that way. 
I went to see the bay where some of those ships were 
wrecked, and where, as I heard, lay not long before 
twelve or thirteen hundred of the dead bodies. I rode 
along upon that strand near two miles, but left behind 
me a long mile or more, and then turned off from 
the shore, leaving before me a mile and better; in 
both which places they said (that had seen it) there 
lay as great store of the timber of wrecked ships as 
was in that place which myself had viewed ; being, 
in my opinion, more than would have built five of 
the greatest ships that ever I saw, besides mighty 
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great boats, cables and other cordage, and some such 
masts for bigness and length as I never saw any two 
could make the like.”’ 

The sea was not answerable for all. The cruelty of 
nature was imitated by the cruelty of man, and those 
lines of bodies showed gashes on them not made by 
rock or splintered spar. ‘‘ The miseries they sustained 
upon this coast ’’, wrote Sir George Carew, “ are to be 
pitied in any but Spaniards. Of those that came to 
the land by swimming or enforced thereto by famine, 
very near three thousand were slain.” “‘ They were 
so miserably distressed coming to land’’, reported 
another, “‘ that one man killed eighty with his axe.” 
The nobler or wiser O’Neil wrung his hands over the 
disgrace of his country, but could not hinder it ; and 
the English looked on with satisfaction at work which 
was ending by murder the alliance of the Irish and 
Spaniards which they had so much cause to fear. 

‘The blood which the Irish have drawn upon 
them”’, said Sir George Carew, “doth assure Her 
Majesty of better obedience to come ; for, that friend- 
ship being broken, they have no other stranger to 
trust to. This people was very doubtful before the 
victory was known to be Her Majesty’s, but when 
they saw the great distress and weakness that the 
enemy was in, they did not only put as many as they 
could to the sword, but are ready with all their forces 
to attend the deputy in any service. The ancient 
love between Ireland and Spain is broken.” 

The harvest was reaped by the Irish. Sir Richard 
Bingham and his kindred were at hand to glean the 
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ears that were left. Including the execution at Gal- 
way, Bingham claimed to have killed eleven hundred. 
“ Divers gentlemen of quality ’’ had been spared for 
their ransom, but special orders came down from 
Dublin to execute all, and the gentlemen followed the 
rest. Of the whole number that fell into the hands 
of the English, Don Lewis cf Cordova was the only 
survivor. 


5. Such was the fate of the brilliant chivalry of 
Spain; the choicest representatives of the most 
illustrious families in Europe. They had rushed into 
the service with an emotion pure and generous as 
ever sent Templar * to the sepulchre of Christ. They 
believed that they were the soldiers of the Almighty, 
Pope and bishop had commended them to the charge 
of the angels and the saints. 

The spell of the names of the apostles had been 
shattered by English cannon. The elements whirled 
them upon a shore which the waves of a hundred 
million years had made the most dangerous in the 
world; there they crawled half drowned through the 
surf to fall into the jaws of the Irish wolves. 

One more tragical story remains to be told. When 
Calderon recovered the main body of the fleet off Cape 
Wrath, and the anxious question was asked him from 
every ship, where was Alonzo de Leyva ?—it was 
not for de Leyva’s sake alone, though no officer in 
the Armada was more loved and honoured ; it was 
because the freight of the vessel which bore him was 


1 The monk-soldiers of the Crusades. 
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more than usually precious. The noblest youths in 
Castile, whose families had been hardly persuaded to 
let them accompany the Armada, had been placed 
specially under Don Alonzo’s care. His ship had been 
in the thickest of every fight. She had suffered 
severely and could not bear her sails. She had not 
gone north with Recalde when Calderon left her ; 
but with another galleon she had drifted away to 
leeward. With extreme difficulty she had cleared the 
extreme point of Mayo, but unable to go farther she 
had made her way into Blacksod Bay, and anchored 
outside Ballycroy. 

That she had reached so intricate a spot undestroyed 
was perhaps explained by the presence on board of 
young Maurice Fitzgerald, the son of Sir James “‘ the 
traitor ’’, whose pirate habits may have taught him 
many secrets of the western coast. Fitzgerald died 
while she lay there, and. “ was cast into the sea in 
a cypress chest with great solemnity’’. It was the 
country of the MacWilliams, the home and nest of 
the famous Granny O’Malley. Fourteen Italians were 
set on shore to try the temper of the people. They 
fell in with one Richard Burke, called ‘‘ the Devil’s 
Hook” or “ Devil’s Son”, perhaps one of Granny’s 
own brood, who robbed them and took them prisoners. 
This was on the 9th of September.’ In the storm of 
the 10th, the ship, which had left her best anchors at 
Calais, fell helplessly on shore. The sea was broken 
by a headland which covers the bay; de Leyva and 
his companions reached the sands, and were able to 
carry arms with them. They found an old castle at 
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no great distance from the water, and attempted to 
put it in a state of defence. Report said that Sidonia 
himself was in this party. Bingham was making 
haste to the spot when he heard that they had re- 
embarked in another galleon, and were beating out 
again to sea. 

The south-west wind was still so heavy that it was 
thought impossible they could escape. Many shots 
were heard the night after they sailed, and the ship 
with all it contained was supposed to have gone to 
the bottom. The galleon was left to be plundered. 
Casks of wine and oil were rolled on shore. Trunks 
and mails were dragged out and rifled by the ex- 
perienced ‘‘ Devil’s Hook ’’, and the sands of Bally- 
croy were strewed with velvets and gold brocade. 
The sheriff came to the rescue in the queen’s name ; 
but the jackals were too strong for him, or the con- 
stables put on jackals’ skins and scrambled with the 
rest for the prey. Not a rag or a coin was rescued. 

Meanwhile the shots were not de Leyva’s, but came 
from another straggler which was dashed in pieces 
upon the rocks of Erris. De Leyva, finding the wind 
heading him, had determined to run back and try 
for Scotland, trusting rather to the humanity of the 
Protestant James than to the cruelties of the Catholic 
Irish. He fell in with a second galleon off the coast, 
and the last of the four galleasses, and together they 
laboured hard to draw off from the shore. But Rossan 
Point stood out too far for them to clear, and they 
made for Callibeg or Killibeg harbour. The galleass 
got in “sore broken ’”’, but still able to float. The 
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two galleons ran on the rocks at the opening, and 
de Leyva was wrecked a second time. 

Again, however, no lives were lost. Fourteen hun- 
dred men from the ships got safe on land. The 
galleass contained six hundred more, and they were 
all well provided with arms. Arms, however, were 
not food; and they were starving. The Bishop of 
Killaloe and an Irish friar who had been with Don 
Alonzo, and had been saved with the rest, undertook 
that they*should be hospitably treated, and a few 
hundreds of them marched inland with the bishop 
for a guide. 

They fell in with a party of Anglo-Irish sent by 
Fitzwilliam from the Pale, and led by two brothers 
named Ovington. It was night: the Ovingtons fell 
upon them, killed twenty and wounded more. In the 
morning they found they were dealing with men who 
were half dead already. The Spaniards had laid down 
their arms and had not strength to lift them again. 
‘The best ’’, it was observed, ‘‘ seemed to carry some 
kind of majesty ; the rest were men of great calling.” 
Perhaps natural pity, perhaps respect for the bishop, 
so far influenced the Ovingtons that they did not kill 
them. They contented themselves with stripping, 
some of them naked and letting them go. 

6. In the extreme north of Ulster—where O'Neil 
and O’Donnell were still virtual sovereigns, where the 
MacSweenies ruled under them and appear in the 
Elizabethan maps as giants sitting in mail upon their 
mountains, battleaxe in hand—the fear of the English 
was less felt than in other parts of Ireland. O’Neil, 
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who was furious at the savagery which had been 
committed on the coast, when he heard of these new- 
comers sent order that the strangers should be hospit- 
ably entertained; and, escaped out of the hands of 
the Ovingtons, both the party that they had fallen 
in with and those which remained at Callibeg were 
supplied with food, and allowed to rest and recover" 
themselves. O’Neil was not at the time in rebellion. 
Fitzwilliam sent a command that every Spaniard who 
had landed should be taken or killed. O’Neil sheltered, 
fed, and clothed his guests till they had recovered 
strength, and then pretended that they were too 
powerful for him to meddle with. It was suspected 
that he meant to use their services in an insurrection, 
and two thousand soldiers were shipped in hot haste 
from England to make head against them. 

But if the Irish chief had any such intention, de 
Leyva did not encourage it. His one thought was to 
escape, if escape were possible, from a country which 
had been the scene of such horrible calamities to 
Spain, and to carry back the precious treasures which 
had been entrusted to his care. Either for this reason, 
or influenced privately by threats or promises from 
Fitzwilliam, MacSweeny Banagh, on whom the 
Spaniards depended for their meat, began after a few 
weeks to shorten the supplies. 

The galleass at Callibeg—she was called the Gerona 
—was not hopelessly unseaworthy. The October 
weather appeared to have settled, and Don Alonzo 
had repaired her so far that he thought she could 
carry him safely to the western isles of Scotland. 
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She would hold but half the party ; but many of the 
Spaniards had found friends in Ulster who undertook 
to take care of them through the winter months, and 
had no objection to be left behind. The rest, with 
Don Alonzo at their head, prepared to tempt once 
more the fortunes of the sea. He had been hurt in 
the leg when the galleon went on the rocks, and was 


The Armada Medal.—The Latin inscriptions mean: on the one 
side, “‘God blew and they were scattered:** on the other, “* Not 
injured, but shattered.” 


still unable to walk. He was earried on board; and 
in the middle of October the Gerona sailed. She crept 
along the coast for several days without misadventure 
Rossan Point was passed safely, and Tory Island, and 
Lough Swilly, and Lough Foyle. The worst of the 
voyage was over; a few hours more and they would 
have been saved. 

But the doom of the Armada was on them. They 
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struck upon a rock off Dunluce; the galleass broke 
in pieces, and only five out of the whole number 
were saved. Thrice wrecked, Don Alonzo and the 
young Castilian lords perished at last. Two hundred 
and sixty of their bodies were washed ashore and 
committed undistinguished to the grave. 

With this concluding catastrophe, the tragedy of 
the Armada in Ireland was ended. It was calculated 
that in the month of September alone, before de 
Leyva and his companions were added to the list, 
eight thousand Spaniards perished between the Giant’s 
Causeway and Blasket Sound: eleven hundred were 
put to death by Bingham; three thousand were 
murdered by the Irish; the rest, more fortunate, 
were drowned. 


LIFE IN TUDOR ENGLAND 
I 


A FoREIGNER’S JOURNEY INTO ENGLAND, TEN YEARS 
AFTER THE ARMADA, described in a letter, and telling 
of the queen and her court, and what he saw and thought 
of the English at that time. 


Upon taking the air down the river, the first thing 
that struck us was the ship of that noble pirate, Sir 
Francis Drake, in which he is said to have surrounded 
this globe of earth. 

We arrived next at the Royal Palace of Greenwich, 
reported to have been originally built by Humphrey, 
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Duke of Gloucester, and to have received very mag- 
nificent additions from Henry VII. It was here 
Elizabeth, the present queen, was born, and here she 
generally resides, particularly in summer, because of 
the delightfulness of its situation. We were admitted 
by an order, which Mr. Rogers had procured from the 
lord chamberlain, into the Presence Chamber; this 
was hung with rich tapestry, and the floor was strewed 
with hay or rushes; through this room the queen 
commonly passes in her way to chapel. 

At the door stood a gentleman dressed in velvet, 
with a gold chain, whose office was to introduce to 
the queen any person of distinction that came to 
wait on her. It was Sunday, when there is usually 
the greatest attendance of nobility. In the same hall 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, a great number of counsellors of state, 
officials of state, officers of the Crown, and gentle- 
men, who waited the queen’s coming out ; which she 
did from her own apartment, when it was time to 
go to prayers. She was attended in the following 
manner: first went gentlemen, barons, earls, Knights 
of the Garter, all richly dressed and bareheaded ; 
next came the chancellor, bearing the seals in a red 
silk purse, between two officers, one of whom carried 
the royal sceptre, the other the sword of state, in 
a red scabbard, studded with golden fleurs-de-lis 
(lilies), the point upwards. 

Next came the queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her 
age, as we were told, very majestic; her face oblong, 
fair but wrinkled; her eyes small, yet black and 
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pleasant ; her nose a little hooked ; her lips narrow, 
and her teeth black (a defect the English seem subject 
to, from their too great use of sugar). She had in 
her ears two pearls, with very rich drops; she wore 
false hair, and that red; and upon her head she had 
a small crown. She 
had on a necklace of 
exceeding fine jewels; 
her hands weresmall, 
her fingers long, and 
her stature neither 
tall nor low; her air 
was stately, herman- 
ner of speaking mild 
and obliging. That 
day she was dressed 
in white silk, bor- 
dered with pearls of 
the size of beans, 
and over it a mantle 
of black silk, shot 
with silver threads ; 
her train was very 
long, the end of it borne by a marchioness ; instead 
of a chain, she had an oblong collar of gold and 
jewels. 

As she went along in all this state and magnificence 
she spoke very graciously, first to one, then to another 
(whether foreign ministers, or those who attended for 
different reasons), in English, French, and Italian; 
for, besides being well skilled in Greek, Latin, and 
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the languages I have mentioned, she is the mistress 
of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch. Whoever speaks to 
her, it is kneeling ; 
now and then she 
raises some with 
her hand. 

While we were 
there a Bohemian 
baron had letters 
to present to her ; 
and she, after pull- 
ing off her glove, 
gave him her right 
hand tokiss, spark- 
ling with rings and 
jewels, a mark of 
particular favour 
Wherever sheturn- 
ed her face, as she 
was going along, 
everybody fell 
down on_ their 
knees. The ladies 
of the Court fol- 
lowed next to her, 
very handsome and well shaped, and for the most 
part dressed in white ; she was guarded on each side 
by the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in number, with 
gilt battleaxes. In the antechapel next the hall 
where we were, petitions were presented to her, 
and she received them most graciously, which 
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caused shouts of ‘“‘ Long live Queen Elizabeth!” 
She answered it with, “I thank you, my good 
people.”’ | 

In the chapel was excellent music; as soon as it 
and the service were over, which scarce exceeded half 
an hour, the queen returned in the same state and 
order, and prepared to go to dinner. But while she 
was still at prayers, we saw her table set out with 
the following solemnity. 

A gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and 
along with him another who had a tablecloth; and 
after they had both kneeled three times, with the 
utmost veneration, he spread this upon the table, 
and after kneeling again, they both retired. Then 
came two others, one with the rod again, the other 
with a salt-cellar, a plate and bread ; when they had 
kneeled, as the others had done, and placed what 
was brought upon the table, they too retired with 
the same ceremonies performed by the first. At last 
came, an unmarried lady (we were told she was a 
countess), and along with her a married one bearing 
a tasting-knife ; the former was dressed in white silk ; 
and when she had prostrated herself three times, in 
the most graceful manner, she approached the table, 
and rubbed the plates with bread and salt, with as 
much awe as if the queen had been present. 

When they had waited there a little while, the 
yeomen of the guard entered, bareheaded, clothed in 
scarlet, with a golden rose upon their backs, bringing 
in at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes, served 
in plate most of it gilt; these dishes were received 
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by a gentleman in the same order they were brought, 
and placed upon the table, while the lady taster gave 
to each of the guard a mouthful to eat, of the par- 
ticular dish he had brought, for fear of any poison. 
During the time that this guard, which consists of 
the tallest and stoutest men that can be found in 
England, being carefully selected for this service, were 
bringing dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettledrums 
made the hall ring for half an hour together. At the 
end of this ceremonial, a number of unmarried ladies 
appeared, who, with particular solemnity, lifted the 
meat off the table, and conveyed it into the queen’s 
inner and more private chamber, where, after she 
had chosen for herself, the rest goes to the ladies of 
the court. 

The queen dines and sups alone with very few 
attendants, and it is very seldom that anybody, 
foreigner or native, is admitted at that time, and 
then only at the intercession of somebody in power... 

. . . We left London in a coach in order to see the 
remarkable places in its neighbourhood. 

. . . Windsor, a royal castle, was supposed to have 
been begun by King Arthur ; its buildings were much 
increased by Edward III. The situation is entirely 
worthy of being a royal residence, a more beautiful 
could scarcely be found. For, from the brow of 
a gentle rising, it enjoys the prospect of an even and 
green country ; its front commands a valley extending 
every way, and chequered with arable lands and pas- 
turage, clothed up and down with groves, and watered 
by that gentlest of rivers, the Thames. Behind are 
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several hills, but neither steep nor very high, crowned 
with woods, and seemingly designed by Nature herself 
for the purpose of hunting... . 

This castle, besides being the royal palace, and 
having some magnificent tombs of the kings of Eng- 
land, is famous for the ceremonies belonging to the 
Knights of the Garter. This order was founded by 
Edward III, the same who triumphed so illustriously 
over King John of France. The Knights of the Garter 
are strictly chosen for their military virtues and 
antiquity of family. They are bound by solemn oath 
and vow, that they will keep perpetual friendship 
among themselves, and that they will not avoid any 
danger whatever, or even death itself, in order to 
support by their joint endeavours the honours of the 
society. They are styled Companions of the Garter, 
from their wearing below the left knee a purple garter, 
inscribed in letters of gold with Honi soit qui mal 
y pense, i.e. Evil to him that evil thinks. This they 
wear upon the left leg, in memory of one which 
happened to untie and was let fall by a great lady, 
passionately beloved by Edward, while she was danc- 
ing. It was immediately snatched up by the king, 
who, to do honour to the lady, not out of any trifling 
gallantry, but with a most serious and honourable 
purpose, dedicated it to the legs of the most dis- 
tinguished nobility. The ceremonies of this society 
are celebrated every year at Windsor on St. George’s 
Day, the saint of the order, the king presiding; and 
the custom is, that the Knights Companions should 
hang up their helmet and shield, with their arms 
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blazoned on it, in some conspicuous part of the 
ehurech. ... 

The English like to be followed wherever they go 
by whole troops of servants, who wear their master’s 
arms in silver, fastened to their left arms, a ridicule 
they deservedly lay under. They excel in dancing 
and music, for they are active and lively, though of 
a thicker make than the French. They cut their hair 
close on the middle of the head, letting it grow on 
either side. They are good sailors, and better pirates, 
cunning, treacherous, and thievish. Above three 
hundred are said to be hanged annually at London ; 
beheading with them is less infamous than hanging. 
Hawking is the general sport of the century. They 
are more polite in eating thay the French, devouring 
less bread, but more meat, which they roast in per- 
fection. They put a great deal of sugar in their 
drink. Their beds are covered with tapestry, even 
those of farmers. They are often molested with the 
scurvy, said to have first crept into England with 
the Norman Conquest. Their houses are commonly 
two stories, except in London, where they are of 
three and four, though but seldom of four. They are 
built of wood, and only those of the richer with 
bricks ; their roofs are low, and where the owner has 
money, they are covered with lead. 

They are powerful in the field, successful against 
their enemies, impatient of anything like slavery, 
vastly fond of great noises that fill the ear, such as 
the firing of cannon, drums, and the ringing of bells, 
so that it is common for a number of them, that have 
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got a glass in their heads, to go up into some belfry, 
and ring the bells for hours together, for the sake of 
exercise. 

If they see a foreigner, very well made, or par- 
ticularly handsome, they will say, “It is a pity he 
is not an Englishman.” 


II 


HovusEs AND FURNITURE IN TuporR TIMEs, described 
by a chronicler whose book was first printed in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


1. The greatest part of our building in the cities and 
good towns of England consists only of timber, for 
as yet few of the houses of the people (except here 
and there in the west country towns) are made of 
stone, although they may (in my opinion) in various 
other places be built as cheap of the one as of 
the other. In old time the houses of the Britons 
were slightly set up with a few posts and many 
hurdles, with stable and all offices under one roof; 
the like whereof almost is to be seen in the fenny 
countries and northern parts unto this day, where 
for lack of wood they are enforced to continue this 
ancient manner of building. 

It is not in vain, therefore, in speaking of building 
to make a distinction between the plain and woody 
soils. In the latter our houses are commonly strong 
and well timbered, so that in many places there are 
not above four, six, or nine inches between stud and 
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stud. But in the open and flat countries, they are 
enforced for want of stuff to use no studs at all, but 
only beams, thresholds, transoms, and such principals, 
with here and there a girding, to which they fasten 
their splints or hurdles, and then east it all over with 
thick clay to keep out the wind, which otherwise 
would annoy them. 

Truly this rude kind of building made the Spaniards 
in Queen Mary’s days to wonder, especially when 
they saw what targe diet was used in many of these 
so homely cottages. One, of no small reputation 
amongst them, said after this manner: ‘‘ These 
English (quoth he) have their houses made of sticks 
and dirt, but they fare commonly so well'as the 
king.” In like sort, as every country house is thus 
apparelled on the outside, so is it inwardly divided 
into sundry rooms above and beneath; and where 
plenty of wood is, they cover them with tiles, other- 
wise with straw, sedge, or reed, except some quarry 
of slate be near hand, from whence they have for 
their money so much as may suffice them. 

In plastering of our fairest houses over our heads, 
we use to lay first a layer or two of white mortar 
tempered with hair upon laths, which are nailed one 
by another, and finally cover all with plaster. The 
walls of our houses on the inner sides are either 
hanged with tapestry or painted cloths, wherein either 
various histories, or herbs, beasts, knots, and such- 
like are stained, or else they are sealed with oak of 
our own, or wainscot brought hither out of the east 
countries. 
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As for stoves, we have not hitherto used them 
greatly, yet do they now begin to be made in divers 
houses of the gentry and wealthy citizens, who build 
them not to work and feed in as in Germany and 
elsewhere, but now and then to sweat in, as occasion 
and need shall require it. 

Of old time our country houses instead of glass did 
use much lattice, and that made either of wicker or 
fine rifts of oak in chequerwise. I read also that 
some of the better sort, in and before the times of 
the Saxons (who, notwithstanding, used some kind 
of glass also since the time of Benedict Biscop, the 
monk that brought the feat of glazing first into this 
land), did make panels of horn instead of glass, and 
fix them in wooden calms. But as horn in windows 
is now quite laid down in every place, so our lattices 
are also grown into less use, because glass is come to 
be so plentiful, and within a very little so good cheap, 
if not better, than the other. Heretofore also the 
houses of our princes and noblemen were often glazed 
with beryl (an example whereof is yet to be seen in 
Sudley Castle) and in various other places with fine 
crystal. But now these are not in use, so that only 
the clearest glass is most esteemed; for we have 
different sorts, some brought out of Burgundy, some 
out of Normandy, much out of Flanders, beside that 
which is made in England, which would be so good 
as the best if we were diligent and careful to bestow 
more cost upon it. 

Moreover, the mansion houses of our country towns 
and villages are built generally so that they have 
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neither dairy, stable, nor brewhouse annexed unto 
them under the same roof, but all separate from the 
first and one of them from another. And yet, for all 
this, they are not so far distant, but that the good- 
man lying in his bed may lightly hear what is done 
in each of them with ease, and call quickly unto his 
company if any danger should attack him. 


An Elizabethan House. The diagram shows the E shape. 


The ancient manors and houses of our gentlemen 
are for the most part of strong timber, in framing 
whereof our carpenters have been, and are, worthily 
preferred before those of like science among all other 
nations. Howbeit, such as be lately built are com- 
monly either of brick or hard stone, or both; their 
rooms large and comely, and houses of office farther 
distant from their lodgings. Those of the nobility 
are likewise wrought of brick, and hard stone, as 
provision may best be made; but so magnificent and 
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stately, that the basest house of a baron doth often 
match in our days with some mansions of princes in 
old time. 

2. The furniture of our houses also improveth, even 
to passing delicacy; and herein I do not speak of 
the nobility and gentry only, but likewise of the lowest 
sort in most places of our south country that have 
anything at all to take to. Truly in noblemen’s 
houses it is not rare 
to see abundance 
of rich hangings of 
tapestry, silver ves- 
sels, and so much 
other plate, as may 
furnish sundry cup- 
boards, to the sum 
oftentimes of athou- 
sandortwothousand 
pounds at the least; 

Tudor Pekar. whereby the value of 

this and the rest of 

theirstuffdoth growto bealmost inestimable. Likewise 

in the houses of knights, gentlemen, merchantmen, 

and some other wealthy citizens, it is not unusual to 

behold generally their great provision of tapestry, 

Turkish work, pewter, brass, fine linen, and thereto 

costly cupboards of plate, worth five or six hundred 
or a thousand pounds. 

The costly furniture has now (though not in time 
past) descended yet lower, even unto the inferior 
artificers and many farmers, who by virtue of their old 
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and not of their new leases, have for the most part 
learned also to garnish their cupboards with plate, 
their joined beds with tapestry, and silk hangings, 
and their tables with carpets and fine napery (linen), 
whereby the wealth of our country (God be praised 
therefore, and give us grace to employ it well) doth 
infinitely appear. 

There are old men yet dwelling in the village where 
I remain which have noted three things to be mar- 
vellously altered in England within their sound 
remembrance; and other three things too much 
increased. One is the multitude of chimneys lately 
erected, whereas in their young days there were not 
above two or three, if so many, in most uplandish 
towns of the realm (except in the religious houses and 
manor places of their lords), but each one then made 
his fire against a reredos in the hall, where he dined 
and dressed his meat. 

The second is the great improvement of lodging, 
for (said they) our fathers (yea and we ourselves 
also) have lain full oft upon straw pallets, on rough 
mats covered only with a sheet under coarse coverlets, 
and a good round log under their heads instead of 
a bolster or pillow. If our fathers or the goodman 
of the house had within seven years after his marriage 
purchased a mattress or flockbed, and a sack of chaff 
to rest his head upon, he thought himself to be as 
well lodged as the lord of the town, that perhaps lay 
seldom in a bed of down or whole feathers—so well 
were they contented, and with such base kind of 
furniture, which also is not very much improved as 
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yet in some parts of Bedfordshire and elsewhere 
farther off from our southern parts. Pillows (said 
they) were thought meet only for sick women. As 
for servants, if they had any sheet above them it 
was well, for seldom had they under their bodies, to 
keep them from the pricking straws that ran oft 
through the canvas of the pallet, and rased their 
hardened _ hides. 

The third thing they tell of is the exchange of vessel, 
as of wooden platters and pewter, and wooden spoons, 
into silver or tin. For so common were all sorts of 
wooden stuff in old time, that a man should hardly 
find four pieces of pewter in a good farmer’s house, 
and yet for all this frugality they were scarce able 
to live and pay their rents at their days without 
selling of a cow, or a horse, or more, although they 
paid but four pounds at the uttermost by the year. 
Such also was their poverty, that if some one odd 
farmer or husbandman had been at an alehouse, a 
thing greatly used in those days, amongst six or 
seven of his neighbours, and there in a bravado to 
show what he had did cast down his purse, and 
therein six shillings in silver unto them, it was very 
likely that all the rest could not lay down so much 
against it. 

Whereas in my time, although four pounds of old 
rent be improved to forty, fifty, or a hundred pounds, 
yet will the farmer think his gains very small toward 
the end of his term, if he have not six or seven years’ 
rent lying by him, therewith to purchase a new lease, 
beside a fair garnish of pewter on his cupboard, with 
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so much more in odd vessel going about the house, 
three or four feather beds, so many coverlids and 
carpets of tapestry, a silver salt, a bowl for wine, 
and a dozen of spoons to furnish up the suit. This 
also he taketh to be his own clear, for, whatever 
stock of money he gathereth and layeth up in all his 
years, it is often seen that the landlord will take such 
order with him for the same when he reneweth his 
lease, that it shall never trouble him more than the 
hair of his beard when the barber hath washed and 
shaven it from his chin. 

And as they commend these, so they speak also of 
three things that are grown to be very grievous unto 
them, namely, the decay of house keeping by which 
the poor used to be relieved ; the raising of rents; the 
daily oppression of yeomen farmers, whose lords seek 
to bring their poor tenants almost into plain servitude 
and misery, daily devising new means, and seeking 
up all the old how to cut them shorter and shorter, 
doubling, trebling, and now and then seven times 
increasing their fines, driving them also for every 
trifle to lose and forfeit their tenures, so that they 
may fleece them yet more, which is a lamentable 
hearing. 
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THE STORY OF SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE’S 
LAST FIGHT 


Tue following is the story of “one of the most gallant 
exploits in the naval annals of the world ’”—three years 
after the defeat of the Armada. It is taken from Hak- 
luyt’s Navigations of the English Nation; he calls it 
“a report of the truth of the fight about the Isles of 
Azores, the last of August 1591, betwixt the Revenge, one 
of Her Majesty’s ships, and an Armada of the King of 
Spain, penned by the honourable Sir Walter Raleigh, 
knight ’—who was a cousin of the hero of the story, 
Sir Richard Grenville. 


The lord Thomas Howard with six of Her Majesty’s 
ships, six victuallers or food-ships of London, the bark 
Raleigh and two or three other pinnaces riding at 
anchor near unto Flores, one of the westerly islands 
of the Azores, the last of August in the afternoon, 
had heard from one Captain Middleton of the approach 
of the Spanish Armada. This Middleton, being in 
a very good sailer, had kept them company three 
days before, of good purpose, both to discover their 
forces the more, as also to give advice to my lord 
Thomas of their approach. He had no sooner de- 
livered the news than the fleet was in sight. Many 
of our ships’ companies were on shore, some providing 
ballast for their ships, others filling of water and 
refreshing themselves from the land with such things 
as they could obtain either for money or by force. 
For this reason our ships were all pestered; and, 
what was most to our disadvantage, the one-half 
part of the men of every ship were sick and utterly 
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unserviceable, for in the Revenge there were ninety 
diseased, and in the Bonaventure not so many in 
health as could handle her mainsail. The rest, for 
the most part, were in little better state. 
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Sir Richard Grenville. 


The names of Her Majesty’s ships were these as 
followeth: the Defiance, which was admiral; the 
Revenge, vice-admiral ; the Bonaventure, commanded by 
Captain Crosse; the Lion, by George Fenner; the Fore- 
sight, by Mr. Thomas Vavasour ; and the Crane, by 
Duffield. The Foresight and the Crane being but small 
ships, only the other were of the middle size; the rest, 
besides the bark Raleigh, commanded by Captain 
Thin, were victuallers and of small force or none. 

1? 
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The Spanish fleet, having shrouded their approach 
by reason of the island, were now so soon at hand 
that our ships had scarce time to weigh their anchors ; 
but some of them were driven to let slip their cables 
and set sail. Sir Richard Grenville was the last that 
weighed—to recover the men that were upon the 
island, which otherwise had been lost. The lord 
Thomas, with the rest, very hardly recovered the 
wind, which Sir Richard Grenville, not being able to 
do, was persuaded by the master and others to cut 
his mainsail and cast about, and to trust to the sailing 
of the ship; for the squadron of Seville were on his 
weather bow. 

But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the 
enemy, alleging that he would rather choose to die 
than to dishonour himself, his country, and Her 
Majesty’s ship, persuading his company that he would 
pass through the two squadrons in despite of them, 
and enforce those of Seville to give him way. This 
he did upon several of the foremost ships, but the 
other course had been the better, and might right 
well have answered in so difficult a task. All the 
same, out of the greatness of his mind he could not 
be persuaded. 

In the meanwhile, as he attended those which were 
nearest him, the great San Philip, being in the wind 
of him and coming towards him, becalmed his sails 
in such sort that the ship could neither make way 
nor feel the helm—so huge and high was the Spanish 
ship, being of a thousand and five hundred tons. 
And she after laid the Revenge aboard. When he was 
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thus bereft of his sails, the ships that were under his 
lee also laid him aboard. The said Philip carried 
three tiers of ordnance on a side, and eleven pieces 
in every tier. She shot eight forth right out of her 
chase, besides those of her stern ports. 

After the Revenge was entangled with this Philip, 
four others boarded her, two on her larboard and two 
on her starboard. The fight thus beginning at three 
of the clock in the afternoon continued very terrible 
all that evening. But the great San Philip, having 
received the lower tier of the Revenge discharged with 
crossbar shot, shifted herself with all haste from her 
sides, utterly misliking her first entertainment. Some 
say that the ship foundered, but we cannot report it 
for truth unless we are assured. 

The Spanish ships were filled with companies of 
soldiers, in some two hundred beside the mariners ; 
in some five, in others eight hundred. In ours there 
were none at all besides the mariners but the servants 
of the commanders and some few voluntary gentle- 
men only. After many rounds of volleys of great 
ordnance and small shot, the Spaniards attempted to 
enter the Revenge, hoping to force her by the multi- 
tudes of their armed soldiers, but they were repulsed 
again and again, and at all times beaten back into 
their own ships or into the seas. 

In the beginning of the fight the George Noble of 
London, having received some shot through her frem 
the Armada, fell under the lee of the Revenge, and 
asked Sir Richard what he would command her, being 
one of the victuallers and of small force. Sir Richard 
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bade her save herself and leave him to his fortune. 
After the fight had thus, without intermission, con- 
tinued while the day lasted and some hours of the 
night, many of our men were slain or hurt, and one 
of the great galleons of the Armada was sunk ; 
and in many other of the Spanish ships great 
slaughter was made. Some write that Sir Richard 
was very dangerously hurt almost in the beginning 
of the fight and lay speechless for a time ere he 
recovered. But two of the Revenge’s own com- 
pany, brought home in a ship of lime from the 
islands, affirmed that he was never so wounded as 
that he forsook the upper deck before midnight ; 
and then being shot into the body with a musket, 
as he was a-dressing, he was again shot into the head, 
and withal his surgeon was wounded to death. 

But to return to the fight. As the Spanish ships 
which attempted to board the Revenge were wounded 
and beaten off, so always others came in their 
places, she having never less than two mighty 
galleons by her side and aboard her. So that ere 
the morning, from three of the clock the day before, 
fifteen several armadas had assailed her, and all so ill 
approved their entertainment that they were by the 
break of day far more willing to hearken to a com- 
position than hastily to make any more assaults or 
entries. But as the day increased, so our men de- 
creased ; and as the light grew more and more, by 
so much more grew our discomforts. For none 
appeared in sight but enemies, saving one small ship 
called the Pilgrim, commanded by Jacob Whiddon, 
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who hovered all night to see the success; but in the 
morning, bearing with the Revenge, she was hunted 
like a hare amongst many ravenous hounds, but 
escaped. 

All the powder of the Revenge, to the last barrel, 
was now spent, all her pikes broken, forty of her best 
men slain, and the most part of the rest hurt. In 
the beginning of the fight she had but one hundred 
free from sickness, and fourscore and ten sick laid in 
hold upon the ballast—a small troop to man such 
a ship and a weak garrison to resist so mighty an 
army! By those hundred all was sustained—the 
volleys, boardings, and enterings of fifteen ships of 
war, besides those which beat her at large. 

On the contrary, the Spanish were always supplied 
with soldiers brought from every squadron, all manner 
of arms and powder at will. Unto ours there remained 
no comfort at all, no hope, no supply either of ships, 
men, or weapons; the masts were all beaten over- 
board, all her tackle cut asunder, her upper work 
altogether razed, and in effect she was evened (levelled) 
with the water—the very foundation or bottom of 
a ship, nothing being left overhead either for flight 
or defence. 

Sir Richard, finding himself in this distress, and 
unable any longer to make resistance and seeing that 
he and the ship must needs be possessed by the 
enemy, who were now all cast in a ring round about 
him—the Revenge not being able to move one way or 
the other, but as she was moved with the waves and 
billows of the sea—commanded the master gunner, 
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whom he knew to be a most resolute man, to split 
and sink the ship that thereby nothing might remain 
of glory or victory to the Spaniards—seeing in so 
many hours’ fight and with so great a navy they were 
not able to take her, having had fifteen hours’ time, 
above ten thousand men, and fifty and three sail of 
men-of-war to perform it withal. 

And he persuaded the company, or as many as he 
could induce, to yield themselves unto God and to 
the mercy of none else; but as they had, like valiant, 
resolute men, repulsed so many enemies, they should 
not now shorten the honour of their nation by pro- 
longing their own lives for a few hours or a few days. 
The master gunner readily agreed, and divers others ; 
but the captain and master were of another opinion, 
and besought Sir Richard to have care of them, 
alleging that the Spaniards would be as ready to 
entertain an agreement as they were willing to offer 
the same, and that as there were sufficient and valiant 
men yet living, whose wounds were not mortal, they 
might do their country and prince good service here- 
after. And whereas Sir Richard had alleged that the 
Spaniards should never glory to have taken one ship 
of Her Majesty, seeing they had so long and so notably 
defended themselves, they answered that the ship had 
six feet of water in hold, and three shot under water, 
which were so weakly stopped that with the first 
working of the sea she must needs sink; and that 
she was besides so crushed and bruised that she could 
never be removed out of the place. 

And as the matter was thus in dispute and Sir 
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Richard was refusing to hearken to any of their 
reasons, the master of the Revenge—for the captain 
had won unto himself the greater party—was carried 
aboard the general of Don Alfonso de Bacon.! He 
found none over-hasty to enter the Revenge again, 
and doubted lest Sir Richard would have blown them 
up and himself, so he agreed that all their lives should 
be saved, the company sent to England, and the 
better sort to pay such reasonable ransom as their 
estate would bear; and in the mcantime they were 
to be free from galleys or imprisonment. To this he 
so much the rather agreed as well, as I have said, 
for fear of further loss and mischief to themselves as 
also for the desire he had to recover Sir Richard 
Grenville, whom for his notable valour he seemed 
greatly to honour and admire. 

When this answer was returned, and the safety of 
life was promised, the common sort being now at the 
end of their peril, the most drew back from Sir 
Richard and the master gunner. It was no hard 
matter to dissuade men from death to life. The 
master gunner, finding himself and Sir Richard thus 
prevented and mastered by the greater number, would 
have slain himself with a sword, had he not been by 
force withheld and locked into his cabin. Then the 
general sent many boats aboard the Revenge, and 
divers of our men, fearing Sir Richard’s feelings, stole 
away aboard the general and other ships. 

Sir Richard, thus overmatched, was sent .unto by 
Alfonso de Bacon to remove himself out of the 
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Revenge, the ship being marvellous unsavoury, filled 
with bodies of dead and wounded men like a slaughter- 
house. Sir Richard answered that he might do with 
his body what he wished, for he esteemed it not— 
and as he was carried out of the ship he swooned, 
and reviving again, desired the company to pray 
for him. 

The Spanish general used Sir Richard with all 
humanity, and left nothing undone that tended to 
his recovery, highly commending his valour and 
worthiness, and greatly bewailing the danger wherein 
he was. For it was a rare spectacle to see one ship 
turn toward so many enemies, to endure the charge 
and boarding of so many huge armadas, and to resist 
and repel the assaults and entries of so many soldiers. 
All which and more is confirmed by a Spanish captain 
of the same armada and a presert actor in the fight, 
who being severed from the rest in a storm, was taken 
by the Lion, a small ship, and is now prisoner in 
London. 


In a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his end 
approaching, showed not any sign of faintness, but 
spake these words in Spanish, and said: ‘ Here die 
I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, 
for that I have ended my life as a true soldier ought 
to do that hath fought for his country, queen, religion, 
and honour. Whereby my soul most joyfully de- 
parteth out of this body, and shall always leave 
behind it an everlasting fame of a valiant and true 
soldier that hath done his duty as he was bound to 
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do.’ When he had finished these or other such words, 
he gave up the ghost with great and stout courage, 


and no man could perceive any sign of heaviness 
in him. 


WOODEN WEDCE 


Wrought-iron breech-loading gun recovered from the wreck of 
the Mary Rose, sunk in 1545. 
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